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A  Portrait  in  Two  Panels 


S  its  title  indicates,  the  present  piece  is  intended  rather 
as  a  pen  picture  than  a  story.  A  drawing  from  life  is 
here  attempted,  with  whatever  skill  the  ambitious  artist 
possesses;  but  for  the  sake  of  a  quasi-novelty  the  sitter  is  success¬ 
ively  presented  in  two  different  attitudes,  two  different  moral  situa¬ 
tions,  before  two  different  scenic  backgrounds.  The  same  char¬ 
acter,  in  brief,  is  shown  twice,  each  time  under  lights  of  a  con¬ 
trasting  color,  and  to  the  two  sessions  considered  together  might 
not  unsuitably  be  applied  the  classic  title  of  “Before  and  After,” 
because  a  profound  change  takes  place  in  the  sitter  before  he  is 
treated  for  the  second  time.  So  much  by  way  of  avantpropos. 


I 

This  was  a  very  proper  young  man  at  twenty.  You  must 
imagine  his  appearance  as  it  most  often  was,  a  sprightly  figure, 
elegantly  trim  and  clad  after  the  prevailing  extreme  collegiate 
fashion;  think  of  him  as  being  brown  and  lean, — brown  as  a 
maple  leaf  in  November  or  as  a  native  of  the  Fijis,  and  lean  as  a 
pump-handle.  His  parents,  who  were  good  and  pious  and  lived 
in  Philadelphia  (absolutely  no  implication  intended),  had  sent 
him  north  to  the  University,  because  they  believed,  as  in  fact  he 
firmly  believed  himself,  that  he  was  a  “vessel  of  special  election,” 
and  intended  by  the  Lord  to  cut  peculiar  capers  in  the  world, 
even  possibly  to  set  the  Thames  afire,  and  that  to  this  fancied 
distinguished  career  a  college  education  was  an  indispensable 
novitiate.  He  was  nice  looking,  had  sensitiveness — which  he  mis- 
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took  for  intelligence — and  was  possessed  of  ample  allowances,  so 
that  he  might  spend  lavishly  if  he  chose.  He  was  prudent  and 
never  did.  It  did  not  take  long,  after  his  matriculation  at  the 
“U,”  to  show  himself  purposeful,  energetic,  studious.  Pursuing 
the  Johnsonian  maxim,  he  “conned  his  book  well,”  he  ground 
away  at  his  studies,  took  to  wearing  glasses  and  a  harried  look, 
and  engaged  the  esteem  of  his  professors.  Soon  he  was  obliged  to 
take  back-exercise  to  prevent  a  threatened  scholarly  stoop.  He 
majored  in  English,  because  he  was  one  day  to  become  a  famous 
author:  so  he  fondly  supposed.  Possessing,  after  due  deduction 
for  these  labors,  a  certain  residuum  of  young  vitality,  he  descended 
into  the  social  whirl,  and  found  it  good.  It  was  discovered  that 
he  could  dance  and  flirt  passably,  bridge  and  tennis  well,  and 
sing  delightfully, — especially  hymns,  for  he  was  pious  and  sang 
in  the  college  choir.  Moreover,  he  did  laudable  Service  work  in 
the  city  slums,  and  wrote  letters  to  the  college  paper,  defending 
what  he  denominated  the  “splendid  cause  of  Prohibition,”  a  move¬ 
ment  not  then  in  any  repute,  except  perhaps  here  and  there  in 
the  great  West.  In  short,  as  these  facts  severally  indicate,  he 
was  in  a  fair  way  of  being  or  becoming  the  inceptive  Prig,  that 
animal  whose  naked  encounter  is  so  detestable  whether  in  liter¬ 
ature  or  in  life.  The  deduction  is  inescapable,  so  let  it  be 
admitted  at  once. 

But  we  must  not  be  unfair.  There  was  another  side  of  him. 
To  do  him  justice,  he  was  a  clever  fellow.  Even  brilliant,  possibly, 
and  certainly  amiable.  Somewhere  there  lurked  beneath  his 
smooth  and  priggish  surface  a  fund  of  boyish  humor,  which 
was  the  salvation  of  him.  At  times  he  occasioned  astonishment 
by  unexpected  exhibitions  of  raw  wit,  buffoonery,  animal  spirits. 
When  his  rather  sober  countenance  melted  into  a  smile,  the  trans¬ 
formation  was  so  electric  you  might  fancy  you  heard  a  sparkle. 
Then  two  great  dimples  marvelously  appeared  in  his  sunken 
cheeks.  “You  laugh  in  your  chin  and  your  cheeks,”  said  one  of 
his  companions  with  happy  accuracy;  and  what  a  fine,  manly, 
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mirthful,  heartily  infectious  laugh  it  was!  It  suggested  there 
might  be  hope  for  the  poor  fellow,  after  all.  At  such  moments  the 
lilting  charm  of  his  appearance  was  singularly  enhanced  by  a  little 
rectilinear  moustache  which  he  wore  upon  his  upper  lip,  and  of 
which  the  area  was  nearly  equivalent  to  that  of  two  small  postage 
stamps  placed  side  by  side. 

This  sort  of  good  thing — the  college  life,  I  mean  to  say — lasted 
through  two  years,  and  in  spite  of  the  glamour  and  the  atmosphere, 
the  high  lights  and  Chinese  lanterns,  not  to  speak  of  fair  maids 
and  noble  matrons  all  redolent  of  expensive  perfumes  and  exclu¬ 
sive  culture,  with  which  the  picture  might  truthfully  be  adorned, 
it  would  make  a  uniformly  dull  narrative.  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
this  proper  young  man  won  the  respect  and  affection  of  nearly  all 
whom  he  chose  to  impress.  There  were  exceptions,  however.  For 
example,  he  was  on  one  occasion  firmly  “let-down”  and  “shelved” 
by  a  pretty  young  thing,  to  whom  he  had  the  moment  before  pro¬ 
posed  himself, — not  seriously,  of  course,  or  with  any  intention 
of  being  taken  seriously,  but  because  it  was  a  fine,  moonlit  night 
in  a  classic  portico,  with  ringing  music,  masses  of  odorous  flowers, 
and  in  the  foreground  a  mystic  bosom  of  shimmering,  star-reflect¬ 
ing  waters,  and — well — just  to  make  the  tete-a-tete  stimulating; 
besides  that  it  seemed  the  proper  thing  for  a  proper  young  man 
to  do.  Their  encounter  was  something  like  this: 

“No,  dear  Richard, — er — Dick,  I  mean.  No,  I  would  not 
marry  you,  I  think.” 

“Not?”  his  mock  horror  stressed  the  negative.  “Not,  is  it? 
Don’t  jest,  lady.  I  may  not  ask  you  again.” 

“The  asking  makes  little  difference.  It’s  the  living  I  am  think¬ 
ing  about.  Could  you  support  me,  noble  knight?” 

“Bosh!  I  have  talents.” 

“And  money?” 

“Plenty — for  myself  at  least.  And  perhaps  enough  for  two.  I 
dare  say  we  could  manage.  Love  always  finds  a  way,  do  you 
believe?” 
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“I  have  my  own  idea  of  that.” 

“Have  you  an  idea  of  your  own,  adorable  elf?  Unpardonable!” 

“Maybe  I  am  an  elf,  Dick,  but  a  quite  substantial  one,  please  be 
assured.  An  elf  with  costly  tastes.  Besides,”  rising  from  the 
stone  seat  with  a  motion  of  finishing  the  matter,  “I  have  a  much 
more  serious  objection  to  marrying  you.  Oh,  much,  much!”  She 
lifted  her  dainty  head,  arched  all  her  dainty  features,  and  laughed 
musically,  ascending  almost  the  gamut  of  the  diatonic  scale. 

“And  that  is  what?” 

“Oh — I  dassn’t  tell,  little  brother.”  She  giggled  again. 

“Tell  me.”  He  squeezed  her  wrist  forcibly,  an  action  he  con¬ 
sidered  significantly  masculine. 

“You  may  release  me,  sir.  Can’t  you  see  I  am  really  dying  to 
tell  you?  Trust  a  woman’s  tongue — .  But  you  won’t  be  offended?” 

“No.” 

“Promise.” 

“Not  offended  by  anything  you  may  choose  to  say.” 

“How  gallant!  A  cart-blanche.  Well,  it’s  like  this.  Every 
woman,  you  see, — every  young  woman,  I  mean — has  a  dream.” 

“A  dream?” 

“A  dream.” 

“Ah — Dream  of  Fair  Women,”  he  murmured  absently,  think¬ 
ing  of  a  favorite  poet,  and  possibly  in  the  impression  that  he  was 
making  an  excellent  allusion. 

“No,  a  dream  of  fair  men,  Dick.  We  long  for  our  Princes 
Charming.  Now,  you — .” 

“I—.” 

“ — are — .” 

“ — a  Prince  Charming?” 

“No,  stupid!  Ah,  can’t  you  see  what  you  are,  what  you  are?” 

“Not  a  deuced  notion.  What  am  I?” 

“It  is  so  clear,  dear;  and  had  you  a  trace  of — .  Well,  I’ll  tell 
you.  Do  you  know  what  dear  old  Agatha  Smithers  and  her  set 
of  ancient  maiden  ladies  say  of  you,  Dick?  They  clasp  their 
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hands,  they  cast  their  eyes  towards  heaven,  and  they  exclaim 
frenetically,  ‘What  a  dear  model  young  man.’  ” 

“Indeed!  ”  He  affected  to  be  horrified. 

“Indeed  and  indeed.  And  what  do  the  chaplain’s  wife,  and 
those  horrid  students  who  hold  total-abstinence  meetings,  and 
those  old  fogey  professors,  what  do  they  say  of  you?  They  say, 
‘Richard  is  a  fine,  proper  young  man.  He  will  amount  to  some¬ 
thing  solid.’  ” 

“Impossible!” 

“Not  at  all.  Their  judgment  is  true.  That  is  what  I  hold  against 
you.  It  is  written  all  over  you:  ‘nice  and  proper,  nice  and  proper.’ 
In  your  face,  the  cut  of  your  clothes,  in  your  conduct.  You  are 
exemplary!” 

“O  daughters  of  Danaus,  can  this  be  true?” 

“It  is.  But  what  have  I  to  do  with  proper  young  men?  That 
sort  of  thing  is  hopelessly  middle-class.  The  prince-charming 
must  be  an  aristocrat.  You  know  the  modern  distinction:  those 
are  aristocrats  who  really  live,  but  the  bourgeois  merely  eat,  sleep 
and  behave  themselves.  Life  is  action;  I  must  have  action.  I 
adore  the  rush  and  whir  of  moving  things.  Why,  I  would  consent 
to  live  at  the  North  Pole;  if — 

“You  are  digressing,  dear,”  he  urged  gently,  “I  hardly  follow 
you.” 

She  did  not  heed.  She  was  typically  a  woman,  that  is  to  say, 
she  had  a  fluent  tongue  in  her  head,  and  now  she  was  in  a  mood  to 
extravagate. 

“As  for  you,  poor  boy,  the  virus  of  mediocrity  is  in  your  blood. 
Inherited,  doubtless,  but  does  that  excuse?  Can  I  marry  you? 
Had  you  an  expanded  waist-line  you  would  resemble  Friar  Tuck. 
That  will  come  in  time.  Oh,  you  are  likable  enough  now,  but 
later  on — !  See  how  clairvoyant  I  am:  I  can  picture  this  model 
youth  as  he  will  be  when  he  is  fifty,  the  pride  and  pillar  of  some 
small  Pennsylvania  town.  He  will  be  fat  and  selfish.  He  will 
talk  always  about  the  weather,  and  the  crops,  and  automobiles. 
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Oh,  and  about  prospects  in  the  coal  business.  He  will  smoke 
smelly  cigars,  Dick!  Then  pity  the  fat  burgomaster’s  wife.” 

“No.  What  will  be  the  matter  with  her?” 

“If  she  is  not  naturally  dull,  she  will  be  bored  to  death.  I 
couldn’t  bear  that.” 

“You  little  ninny.  Must  one  play  Oliver  and  Rowland  to  the 
age  of  ninety?  All  heroes  are  fat  at  fifty,  if  they  live  to  be  so 
old.” 

“Ah,  but  there  it  is.  They  either  get  themselves  killed  off 
young,  or  they  go  on  and  suffer  hardships  all  their  lives,  striving 
after  great  ends.  You  will  not  do  either.” 

“Well,  scarcely.  But  I  shall  write  books  and  poems,  and  be  the 
admired,  the  feted  of  the  gilded  throng.  And  you  shall  be  with 
me  there,  Jane,  sharing  my  glory.” 

“No,  I  shall  not  be  there,  Dick.  Nor  will  you  either,  I  suspect. 
Forgive  me  if  I  harbor  a  doubt  or  two  of  those  books  and  poems 
of  yours.” 

“What,  lady?  Now,  I  say — !  This  is  sacred  ground.” 

“Oh,  I  have  sampled  your  verse,  you  know.” 

“Yes,  and—” 

“Frankly,  rotten.  Steady!  Don’t  collapse.  Take  it  like  a 
man.  Oh,  your  verse  gets  one  the  wrong  way.  If  one  reads  only 
a  little  of  it,  he  wants  to  tear  you  apart.  Why  are  they  always 
about  yourself, — your  poems,  I  mean?  You  write  a  sonnet  on 
“how  I  felt  and  acted  on  such  and  such  an  occasion  of  impor¬ 
tance,”  or  an  ode  about  “my  emotions  upon  receiving  the  Kappa 
Key,”  and  so  on.  You  are  an  egotist,  I  am  afraid.” 

“But — but,  it  is  the  function  of  poetry  to  be  intensely  personal. 
That  is  not  egotistical;  it  is  experiential, — psychological,  if  you 
like.  The  true  poet  must  write  in  his  heart’s  blood,  don’t  you 
know?” 

“Out  upon  those  big  words,  Sir  Poet;  you  will  quite  lose  your 
way.  As  for  writing  in  your  heart’s  blood — .  But  fudge,  you  are 
bloodless! 

And  thus,  and  in  such  flat  words,  as  is  the  way  of  witless  women 
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when  their  tongues  are  loosened,  did  this  pretty  young  thing 
settle  our  hero’s  hash,  if  one  may  so  say.  He  was  quite  stung, 
and  felt  himself  writhing  inwardly.  His  sense  of  fun  was  for  the 
moment  blown  quite  out  of  him.  And  surely  that  was  moisture 
that  dimmed  his  eyes,  and  that  a  lump  he  felt  in  his  throat?  Oh, 
the  venom  of  offended  vanity ! 

“Careful,  Jane.”  He  strove  to  squelch  his  indignation.  “You 
are  wounding  me.  Oh!”  this  was  in  earnest,  his  comic  mockery 
was  gone. 

Jane  tapped  her  foot  vigorously,  with  the  air  of  one  who  has 
been  mistaken  in  her  man. 

“Come,  come,  come,”  she  said,  “I  am  sorry,  I  am  sorry.  We 
must  go  in.  I  feel  a  draft.” 

He  took  no  notice  of  that. 

“So — I  am  bourgeois,  am  I?  I  am  middle-class,  am  I?  I  am 
an  egotist.  My  verse  is  rotten,  and  when  I  am  fifty  I  am  to  be  a 
fat  burgomaster.  Oh,  Jane,  Jane.” 

Quite  of  a  sudden  his  sense  of  humor  returned,  all  his  vein  of 
fun  and  frolic,  and  he  laughed.  He  laughed  in  “his  chin  and  in  his 
cheeks,”  as  he  always  did.  He  laughed  so  funnily,  heartily,  man¬ 
fully,  that  Jane  caught  the  infection.  Then  she  sat  down  again, 
and  so  did  he,  and  joining  their  voices  in  one  consonant  harmony, 
they  laughed  together  till  the  tears  began  to  run. 

“The  man  you  want  to  marry,  Jane,”  he  managed  to  say  after 
a  moment,  “is  a  dashing  vegetarian,  if  such  a  hybrid  exists.” 

“Assuredly,”  she  agreed.  “You  know  the  saying,  ‘Lips  that 
touch  meat  shall  not  touch  mine.’  Ha  ha  ha!  Then  he  and  I 
could  live  on  salads  and  romance.  Was  not  ambrosia  a  salad 
dish?  Made  of  honeycomb  and  cloud-fragments,  served  with 
lotus  instead  of  lettuce?” 

They  laughed  again.  Loudly.  Peal  after  peal.  For  her,  an 
opportunity  to  display  two  rows  of  pearly  teeth.  For  him,  a 
frank  ebullition  of  excess  animality — and  asininity.  One  of  the 
noble  matrons,  to  whom  slight  allusion  has  heretofore  been  made, 
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and  who  was  now  coming  out  to  apprise  the  young  couple  of  the 
lateness  of  the  hour  and  the  departure  of  the  other  guests,  lifted 
her  noble  brows  a  little  at  the  sound  of  such  indecorous  hilarity, 
then  thoughtfully,  silently  withdrew  herself  again. 

II 

There  succeeds  and  at  length  passes  a  momentous  and  tragic 
interlude,  reference  to  which  is  nowadays  looked  upon  as  pain¬ 
fully  banal,  and  for  which  reference  I  must  consequently  apolo¬ 
gize,  that,  namely,  of  our  country’s  engagement  in  the  conflict 
which,  for  reasons  not  yet  accurately  ascertained  by  the  historians, 
set  the  nations  at  each  others’  throats,  not  long  ago,  on  the  plains 
of  Europe.  From  the  most  memorable  April  morning  in  ’seven¬ 
teen  when  the  President  harangued  his  parliament  and  summoned 
the  whole  people,  as  it  seemed,  to  arms,  until  a  day  not  less  than 
four  years  after  the  declaration  of  armistice,  I  had  not  any 
intimations  of  Richard,  our  proper  young  man,  whether  of  his  cir¬ 
cumstances,  his  whereabouts,  or  even  his  existence.  Vaguely 
I  could  recall  a  rumor  of  his  enlistment,  of  his  having  served  with 
honor  Overseas,  and  of  his  decoration  by  the  French  for  an  act 
of  signal  valor.  But  what  wounds  he  suffered,  if  any,  scars 
whether  of  soul  or  body,  I  could  not  know,  for  I  could  not  follow 
him.  In  honesty,  I  cannot  even  promise  to  have  been  interested, 
for  in  my  recollection  he  was  classified  only  with  the  label 
once  invented  by  the  unmerciful  Jane, — “a  promising  prig.” 

Imagine  the  shock,  then,  of  a  totally  unexpected  meeting  with 
him,  only  a  few  months  ago!  It  was  in  one  of  those  busiest, 
which  are  also  by  a  strange  mischance  the  narrowest,  of  Boston’s 
streets,  where  trucks  and  pleasure  cars  innumerable,  not  to  say 
huge  horse-drawn  drays  and  unaccountably  nondescript  vehicles 
of  smaller  kind,  rumble  and  rattle  forever  over  ugly,  cobbled 
pavements,  and  where  crowds  upon  crowds  of  people  pass,  repass 
and  pass  again  in  shapeless,  meaningless  succession.  A  sweltering 
July  sun  beat  down  upon  everything.  The  dust  was  choking. 
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There  was  a  ceaseless  flutter  of  handkerchiefs  from  brow  to 
pocket  among  the  passers-by.  The  scene  was — as  the  quaint 
colorists  of  another  day  would  have  said — motley.  I  would  rather 
say  it  was  devilish  hot.  Heat  was  in  fact  the  dominant,  if  not  the 
only  impression. 

All  at  once  I  saw  my  man.  Two  different  judgments  were 
thrust  upon  my  attention  almost  at  once,  and  struggled  for 
priority  of  acceptance.  First,  it  was  he.  Secondly,  he  was 
changed.  Lord,  how  changed!  It  took  but  a  moment  to  see. 
There  he  stood,  or  rather  lolled,  indescribably  dapper,  upon  the 
opposite  curbing,  his  hands  in  the  pockets  of  his  black  Panama, 
his  straw  hat  pitched  upon  a  perfectly  absurd  angle,  his  lean 
Poeesque  figure,  the  little  brown  moustache,  the  thin  brown  face, 
sober  without  solemnity,  the  features  motionless  yet  indicative  of 
a  potential  vigor  and  intensity.  Surprisingly,  his  clothes  were, 
though  neat,  worn  and  rather  drab.  He  did  not  now  look  like  one 
who  could  say  that  of  money  he  had  “plenty  for  himself,  at  least.” 
Rather  he  seemed  slightly— just  a  very  little— down  at  the  heels. 
And  (sad  portent)  there  appeared  in  the  corner  of  his  thin  aristo¬ 
cratic  mouth — a  toothpick ! 

I  crossed  the  street  at  once,  and  as  I  drew  near  him  noticed  with 
a  sickening  feeling  another  prodigy.  His  left  coat-sleeve,  care¬ 
fully  tucked  into  the  pocket,  was  clearly  empty.  He  had  been 
wounded,  then. 

I  greeted  him  with  what  was  perhaps  excessive  warmth,  for  I 
innocently  supposed  the  occasion  to  demand  an  emotional  recog¬ 
nition.  He  responded  with  a  coolness  that  was  almost  callous. 

“Hello,”  he  said,  chuckling  casually  in  the  manner  I  have 
described  as  being  characteristic  of  him.  “How  are  you?” 

For  a  moment  I  was  a  bit  put  out,  but  illumination  came 
quickly  to  laugh  at  my  distress.  Swiftly,  I  saw  that  here  was  not 
the  impetuously  self-concerned  youngster  I  had  known  of  old, 
but  a  grown  man,  almost  an  aged  man  even,  who,  clearly  enough, 
had  been  scrubbed  with  a  heavy  brush  in  that  Tub  of  Disillusion- 
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ment  into  which  the  world  drops  all  young  idealists,  who,  having 
escaped  awhile  from  stern  Reality  (our  common  taskmaster), 
are  latterly  caught  again,  and  forced  to  pay  the  penalty  of  their 
escapade.  I  saw,  in  other  words,  that  I  had  to  do  with  one  who, 
whatever  his  past,  was  now  a  realist  and  a  humorist  together, 
that  is  to  say,  almost  a  cynic. 

“What  are  you  doing  in  Boston ?”  I  asked  the  most  obvious 
question  because  it  was  the  safest. 

In  reply  he  drew  a  handful  of  handsomely  printed  sheets  from 
an  inner  pocket,  assumed  a  grotesque  attitude,  and  said,  or 
rather  shouted,  “Listen,  my  son!  Are  you  aware  that  in  this 
glorious  country  of  ours,  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  persons 
are  in  the  course  of  a  single  year  killed  or  injured  by  accidental 
means?  Are  you — mark!  I  say  you — are  you  insured  against 
said  accidental  means?  If  not,  then  the  policy  I  am  prepared  to 
offer  you  today  will  pay  you  $5,000  for  loss  of  life,  $25  per  week 
for  any  permanent  injury  or  loss  of  limb  whatsoever,  besides 
countless  other  benefits  and  emoluments  which  lack  of  time 
forbids  me  to  enumerate.  What  do  you  say,  will  you  buy?” 

I  said  no,  I  wouldn’t. 

“That’s  what  they  all  say,”  he  rejoined,  with  his  attractive 
chuckle,  and  he  pocketed  the  papers  again. 

“Is  it  as  bad  as  that?”  I  have  to  confess  that  my  curiosity  was 
well  aroused,  and  I  was  groping  my  way  towards  a  clue  to  this 
enigma. 

“Yes,  old  man,  and  worse.  You  remember  I  was  raised  in  the 
old-fashioned  kind  of  wealthy  family — secluded  from  things,  I 
was — never  given  any  conception  of  what  life  really  is,  or  what 
courage  and  strength  are  required  to  go  it  alone.  So  now  you  see 
me  thrown  into  the  street,  and  I  feel  like  a  child  scared  by  a  bad 
dream.  I  am  frightened,  you  know.” 

He  laughed  mirthfully,  as  if  to  belie  his  own  words,  and  then 
continued,  almost  between  his  teeth,  “One  has  to  earn  a  living 
somehow.  But  Gad,  the  last  thing  I  seem  able  to  do  is  to  make 
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money.  And,  then,  one  is  expected  not  to  cry  about  it.  Crying 
would  be  a  relief — but  self-respect  you  see?  Ha,  Ha,  there’s  the 
rub !  ” 

I  told  him  I  was  sorry  about  his  arm.  “Oh,  yes,”  he  said, 
absently  fingering  the  empty  sleeve. 

“You  were  shot?  Wounded?” 

“Wounded  but  not  shot,  old  dear.  You  know,  I  never  really 
saw  the  front.  Never  any  actual  figting.  I  lost  my  arm  at 
Cambray.  I’ll  tell  you  about  it  sometime.  It  was  a  railroad 
accident  that  saved  the  railroad.  I  was  decorated  for  that.  The 
croix-de-guerre  instead  of  cash  compensation,  that’s  how  they  do 
it.  Ha,  ha,  ha.” 

Fancy  making  a  jest  of  such  a  thing.  Lord,  how  changed  was 
this  one-time  egoist.  And  how  lovable,  now.  I  couldn’t  help 
wanting  to  tell  him  so.  He  was  splendid.  It  might  have  done 
him  good  to  learn  that  by  “  coming  down”  so  low  in  the  world,  as 
he  evidently  had,  he  had,  contrariwise,  really  risen  far.  All  the 
same,  it  was  my  curiosity  that  he  most  excited. 

“Where  are  you  living?”  I  queried  next,  searching  for  a 
question  that  would  unlock  doors,  and  let  in  light  upon  the 
mystery. 

He  named  the  place.  He  had  a  couple  of  rooms  and  a  kitchen¬ 
ette,  he  said,  and  was  living  with  his  wife. 

“What!  Wife?  Married?” 

“Why,  yes.  Jane — you  remember?” 

“Oh!”  mystery  upon  mystery!  Surprise  closed  my  mouth  like 
a  trap.  Just  enough  presence  of  mind  was  left  me  to  offer  him  a 
cigarette. 

“Yes,”  he  said,  after  a  moment,  “I  married  Jane.  To  be  quite 
accurate,  perhaps  I  should  say  Jane  married  me.  I  always 
detested  the  girl.  She  couldn’t  appreciate  my  ambitions.  Threw 
cold  water  on  them.”  (He  was  speaking  in  mouthfuls,  with  a 
pause  between  each  one.)  “And  of  course  she  can’t  cook. 
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Naturally  she  isn’t  used  to  the — sort  of  life  we  have  to  live.  But 
we  married,  anyway, — and  thereby  hangs  a  tale.” 

He  blew  a  cloud  of  tobacco  smoke  into  rings,  while  I  awaited 
the  advent  of  the  promised  tale.  Vainly:  this  humorist  was 
already  thinking  of  something  else.  I  perceived  a  gathering 
twinkle  in  his  eye. 

“Say,”  he  demanded  suddenly  and  with  tremendous  gusto, 
“would  you  like  to  add  a  priceless  datum  to  your  stock  of  general 
information?  Eh?”  He  drew  a  bit  of  paper  from  somewhere 
and  wrote  upon  it. 

“There,”  he  declared,  presenting  the  paper,  “is  the  longest 
word  in  the  English  language.  The  name  of  a  coal-tar  product, 
used,  I  may  incidentally  add,  in  the  treatment  of  syphilis.” 

“I  am  no  wiser  than  before,”  I  said,  and  complained  that  I  was 
not  prepared  for  such  almighty  leaps  from  topic  to  topic.  He  paid 
no  attention. 

“There  you  are!  A  liberal  education,  but  what  can  you  do  with 
it?  Nothing.  I’ve  tried  everything  from  cub  reporting  to  Celling 
things,’  and  I’ve  seen  men  who  could  hardly  scribble  their  names 
succeed  where  I  failed.  The  college  training  simply  didn’t  fit  in. 
It  was  and  is  an  agreeable  experience,  but  it  belongs  outside.” 

“You  are  discouraged,”  I  suggested  soothingly.  “You  have 
yet  to  learn  that  your  theoretical  training  must  be  applied — bent, 
as  it  were — to  meet  its  practical  uses.  To  know  the  secret  of 
that  application  is  to  know  success.  You  will  find  it  in  time,  I 
have  no  fear.” 

He  smiled  slyly,  and  urged  me  “not  to  preach.”  Then  he  was 
silent  for  a  moment,  and  when  he  spoke  again,  it  was  about  some¬ 
thing  else. 

“Give  me  another  butt,”  he  begged.  “You  find  me  changed, 
do  you  not?  I  suppose  I  owe  you  an  explanation.” 

I  protested  that  nothing  of  the  sort  was  necessary,  although 
it  was  exactly  what  I  had  been  fishing  for. 

He  took  the  proffered  cigarette,  and  began,  “Do  you  remember 
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how  Jane  lampooned  me,  one  night?  Said  I  was  vain,  cowardly, 
priggish,  unromantic,  and  God  knows  what  else?  I  was  terribly 
galled,  and  determined  to  behave  in  some  ridiculous  fashion,  just 
to  prove  her  wrong.  I  resolved  to  play  the  dashing  hero, — be  a 
very  devil,  a  la  Richard  Lion-Heart.  And  so — .” 

So  this  is  what  he  did.  The  next  evening — it  was  in  April,  1917, 
— he  summoned  a  convocation  of  Blithe  Spirits  to  his  chambers. 
Because  they  did  not  belong  to  his  set  the  invitation  surprised 
them,  but  if  they  had  expected  a  tame  entertainment,  they  were 
agreeably  disappointed.  It  was  a  very  gay  affair;  among  other 
things,  it  may  be  noted  that  “wine  flowed  like  water.”  Towards 
the  wane  of  the  party,  our  Richard,  drunk  for  the  first  time  in  his 
life,  stood  upon  a  chair,  and  addressed  the  assembly. 

“Gen’ilmen,”  he  declared  thickly,  “my  frens  all,  I  have  an 
important  pronouncement  to  make.  This — this  day,  our  c-coun- 
try  has  declared  war  ’pon — upon”  (he  tried  hard  to  remember 
upon  whom).  “Gen’ilmen,  my  pro-pronouncement  is  this — the 
’nited  Shtates  and  I  enters  the  war  together!” 

With  that,  waving  his  arms  wildly  and  amidst  loud  applause, 
he  lost  his  balance,  toppled  forward  and  crashed  prone  upon  the 
table,  smashing  some  glassware  and  cutting  his  nose.  A  few 
moments  later,  the  more  sober  portion  of  the  gathering  picked 
him  up  and  put  him  to  bed.  The  next  day  he  caught  a  train  for 
New  York,  where  he  enlisted  in  the  infantry.  All  this,  being 
rumored  about,  caused  his  friends  much  surprise  and  some  alarm. 
Jane  especially  was  upset,  because  the  matter  impugned  her 
judgment  of  Dick.  She  was  a  positive-minded  young  woman,  and 
above  all  things  detested  having  her  opinions  disturbed. 

Dick,  for  his  part,  meditated  a  delicate  revenge.  He  would 
make  Jane  feel  herself  the  responsible  cause  of  what  he  looked 
upon  as  his  own  shocking  conduct.  So  he  posted  her  a  very 
absurd  letter:  the  egoist  and  the  poeticule  in  him  must  have  com¬ 
bined  to  produce  it. 

“Best-beloved,”  he  began  (“Most-detested,”  is  what  he  mut- 
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tered  to  himself  as  he  penned  the  phrase),  “I  have  taken  your 
words  quite  to  heart.  I  believe  that  they  were  true.  At  any  rate, 
I  am  acting  and  shall  continue  to  act  on  that  supposition.  I  have 
enlisted — I  am  a  soldier — just  precisely  because  I  abhor  the  fat 
burgomaster  as  much  as  you  do,  yourself.”  (Now  observe  the 
serpent’s  sting.)  “If  anything  happens  to  me,  have  the  consola¬ 
tion  to  know  that  I  shall  have  met  my  fate  wearing  your  favor 
upon  my  sleeve.  Farewell.” 

In  other  words,  the  lady  was  notified  that  her  correspondent 
was  out  to  risk  his  precious  skin  because  she  had  urged  him  to  it, 
and  that,  consequently,  if  the  said  precious  skin  should  be  dam¬ 
aged,  she  would  be  to  blame.  A  very  manly  intimation  indeed! 
Now  Dick’s  duplicity  appears  only  when  we  discover  the  true  fact 
of  this  whole  matter,  which  was  as  follows.  He  had,  a  short  time 
before  this,  been  privately  warned  by  his  attorney  that  his  father’s 
recent  death  (a  suicide,  it  was  whispered)  was  coincidental  with 
the  collapse  of  the  latter’s  business  and  fortune,  and  that,  result¬ 
an  tly,  his  own  income  was  no  longer  at  his  disposal.  This,  together 
with  the  inevitable  loss  of  caste  and  position,  as  well  as  unnum¬ 
bered  complications,  social  and  financial,  and  embarrassing  even 
to  think  of,  which  were  clearly  entailed,  constituted  the  real  and 
only  real  motive  behind  Richard’s  enlistment.  He  was  simply 
running  away  from  an  unpleasant  situation. 

Well,  in  due  time  he  was  packed  into  khaki  and  shipped  to 
France,  where,  being  given  a  chauffeur’s  rating,  he  was  assigned 
to  the  Commissary  department,  and  allowed  to  drive  a  motor¬ 
truck  over  all  the  safer  portions  of  the  country.  He  had  a  lovely 
time.  Now  and  then  he  had  occasion  to  approach  the  “front”  so 
nearly  as  to  be  able  to  hear  the  thunder  of  artillery  in  the  dis¬ 
tance. 

But,  for  all  that,  he  had  to  work  very  hard,  which,  be  it  said, 
was  good  for  him.  For  the  first  time  in  his  history  he  was  driven 
into  direct  contact  with  those  ragged,  hard  realities  which  under¬ 
lie  all  shining  veneers  and  sugared,  chocolate  coatings.  He  was 
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pushed  and  buffeted,  and  taught  to  like  it,  just  as  a  mariner 
learns  to  love  the  smarting  animus  of  storm  and  gale.  He  “learned 
about  life,”  as  the  saying  is,  and  this,  we  repeat,  was  good  for 
him.  New  points  of  view  smote  him  as  flashes  of  truth,  and 
pierced  holes  in  the  armor  of  his  self-conceit.  He  observed  with 
wonder  that  his  character  was  undergoing  changes,  seemingly 
radical.  Inch  by  inch  the  egoist  receded;  but  the  humorist  that 
heretofore  had  lurked,  small  and  silent,  within  him,  remained  and 
expanded. 

“And  I  was  almost  an  officer,”  he  told  me  in  his  inimitable  way. 
“I  was  a  second-louie — I  got  my  commission  a  few  days  before 
the  armistice.  Yes,  and  lost  it  a  few  days  after.  ‘Lieutenant,’ 

t 

says  the  colonel  to  me  one  day,  ‘I  am  sorry  to  notice  in  you  a 
regrettable  spirit  of  levity.’  ‘Sorry,  colonel,’  says  I,  ‘I  don’t 
see  how  that  can  be.  I  haven’t  anything  to  be  levitatious  about.’ 
Ha,  ha!” 

When  he  came  home,  he  had  the  immediate  intention  of  return¬ 
ing  to  the  university  and  completing  his  education.  Being  penni¬ 
less,  a  professional  training  was  necessary  to  him,  as  the  means 
to  a  livelihood.  He  would  earn  his  way  through.  His  former 
friends  might  cut  him,  but  that  could  not  trouble  him  now. 

Then  came  the  surprise  of  his  life.  A  very  “bolt  from  the  blue.” 
Jane  appeared.  She  produced  his  letter.  She  (think  of  it!) 
announced  her  intention  of  marrying  him.  He  laughed  at  her,  of 
course,  but  found  himself  powerless  to  deal  with  her  determina¬ 
tion.  He  had  lost  his  arm  and  for  this  she,  so  she  said,  was  in  the 
first  instance  responsible.  She  had  sent  him  to  the  war,  He  was 
her  hero!  (Had  she  not  a  letter  to  prove  it?)  She  would  sacrifice 
herself  to  him.  She  would  abide  with  him  until  death.  She  would 
do  this  and  that;  and  so  on  and  on,  according  to  the  Woman’s 
Tongue,  which  never  cease th. 

Expostulation  was  wasted  on  her.  She  was  steel.  She  was 
adamant.  In  vain  did  Richard  plead  that  she  was  not  the  woman 
of  his  choice,  and  that  marriage  would  prevent  his  return  to  school 
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and  spoil  his  plans  and  chances.  All  his  explanations  she  mistook 
for  fibs  prompted  by  his  magnanimous  generosity. 

Now  the  Richard  of  the  old  days  could  have  handled  this 
forward  girl  in  short  order,  for  he  was  selfish.  But  the  new 
Richard  was  a  humorist,  and  a  humorist  is  one  whose  literary 
insight  is  a  fatal  handicap,  which  ever  prevents  his  active  inter¬ 
ference  with  destiny  in  his  own  behalf.  For  all  his  annoyance, 
he  saw  the  comic  in  the  situation,  and  it  tickled  him. 

So  he  smiled  in  his  tired,  cynical  way,  surrendered  reluctantly, 
pulled  down  the  flag,  scuttled  the  ship,  gave  up  the  ghost,  and — 
married.  He  was  sorry  for  himself,  felt  himself  ill-used.  Some¬ 
times  he  would  rub  his  shoulders  pensively,  as  if  to  ease  them  of 
a  great  burden. 

A  married  man,  he  must  provide  a  home  and  a  suitable  liveli¬ 
hood,  so  he  went  to  work.  The  couple  came  to  Boston,  because 
they  believed  it  possible  to  “get  on”  faster  there.  It  is  true  that 
Jane’s  father  was  wealthy,  but — . 

“The  old  man — her  father, — I  must  tell  you  what  he  did.  But 
stop,  though!  It’s  time  for  my  mid-day  mess  of  pottage.  Come 
and  eat  with  me.  Papa  has  six  bits  which  are  burning  a  hole  in 
his  pocket.” 

He  waved  his  hand  in  the  direction  of  a  restaurant  of  the  “one- 
arm”  species. 

“C’est  une  gargote,  mon  ami,  mais  que  voulez-vous?  Beggars 
cannot  choose.  While  we  eat,  I  will  tell  you  about  the  rest  of  my 
hard  luck.  Come,  chick,  come!” 

I  hesitated.  A  qualm  of  conscience  afflicted  me.  (It  sometimes 
does  you  know.)  After  all,  had  I  right  to  a  knowledge  of  this 
business?  Here  was  a  man  with  an  inward  running  sore,  so  to 
speak,  one  which  must  be  tender  and  raw  at  every  point.  All  his 
laughter,  all  his  jesting,  could  not  conceal  that  necessity.  Was  it 
not  wrong  to  pry? 

“Come,  come!”  he  cried  impatiently,  “let’s  go!” 
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I  deliberated  swiftly.  The  story  promised  to  be  tempting, 
but — . 

“Well,  what  do  you  say!  Do  you  eat?” 

Drawing  a  deep  breath,  I  resolved  myself  quickly. 

“Hardly  ever,”  I  said,  and  grasping  his  hand  I  shook  it  warmly. 
Then  I  made  my  excuses,  and  parted  from  him  there,  and  deeply 
affected,  went  my  ways. 

Will  F.  Walsh,  ’25. 


AGE 

Like  the  maples  in  the  summer  and  way  late 
Into  the  fall 

Sing  songs  of  boasting,  threatening  mien, 

Of  promise  fraught  with  inward  joy 
But  bought  with  pain  for  others — 

Telling  tales  of  journeys  bent, 

To  leave  with  winter,  perchance  return  with  spring 
Or  seek  a  new  home,  without  regard 
For  Time  or  me;  and  yet  they  ever  stay. 

Yes,  just  like  maples,  sitting  here  alone  in  quiet, 

Often  telling  to  my  trees  my  every  hope  and  longing; 
Greed  for  travel,  spend  the  peace  I’ve  harbored  close 
Within  my  aged  citadel; — I  dream 
Of  conquest,  triumph  march — and  then 
I  offer  sad  apologies  to  all  my  little  group 
Of  trees  and  wish  them  luck.  And  yet  I  ever  stay, 

Poor  foolish  mind!  Much  sooner 
Would  I  go  with  them  than  they  with  me, 

But  never  could  I  live  except  they  too. 

My  name  is  Age;  the  Maple’s  claim  is  Youth. 

John  F.  Cray,  ’25. 


If  There  Is  No  Election 


HERE  has  been  considerable  conjecture  of  late  as  to  the 
possibility  that  no  candidate  for  the  chief  magistracy  of 
our  country  will  have  a  majority  of  the  electoral  votes. 
Thinkers,  more  or  less  shrewd,  state  that  LaFollette  will  carry  so 
many  states  that  neither  Coolidge  nor  Davis  can  win.  This  means 
the  election  would  be  thrown  into  the  House  as  provided  by  the 
Constitution  and  outlined  in  Amendment  twelve:  “If  no  person 
having  such  majority,  then  from  the  persons  having  the  highest 
number,  not  exceeding  three,  on  the  list  of  those  voted  for  as 
President,  the  House  of  Representatives  shall  choose  immediately, 
by  ballot,  the  President.” 

Such  a  case  occurred  an  even  century  ago  in  the  presidential 
election  of  1824,  when  neither  Andrew  Jackson  nor  John  Quincy 
Adams  received  a  majority  of  the  electoral  votes. 

The  men  who  signed  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and 
framed  our  Constitution  belonged  to  a  generation  that  had  passed 
away.  The  new  men  in  control  of  affairs  possessed  no  leader  who 
was  pre-eminent,  and  thus  the  one  and  only  national  party  then 
in  existence  was  split  into  fragments.  The  country  was  develop¬ 
ing,  pioneers  were  rushing  into  the  Mississippi  Valley,  new  States 
had  risen  up,  the  franchise  was  extended,  and  industrial,  social, 
and  political  conditions  were  vastly  changed  from  the  days  of 
Washington.  With  the  disappearance  of  party  lines,  party  names 
and  associations,  which  were  unifying  and  stabilizing  influences, 
could  not  be  depended  upon  to  keep  down  the  number  of  inde¬ 
pendent  candidates.  Each  represented  a  section  or  distinct  interest 
which,  had  the  questions  and  issues  been  national  in  their  scope, 
some  statesman  of  the  day  might  have  towered  sufficiently  above 
his  opponents  to  command  the  support  of  his  countrymen. 

Adams  had  served  his  country  well,  but  he  had  one  chief 
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disadvantage,  for  as  he  was  Secretary  of  State  his  election  would 
mean  indorsing  and  continuing  a  dangerous  custom.  Madison 
had  been  Secretary  to  Jefferson,  Monroe  to  Madison,  and  if 
Adams  followed  Monroe  there  would  be  a  long  step  in  establishing 
a  dynasty  of  Secretaries,  which  would  be  practically  giving  the 
President  the  power  to  appoint  his  successor. 

The  candidate  who  received  most  electoral  votes  was  Andrew 
Jackson.  He  was  a  man  who  never  lost  touch  with  the  commonest 
people,  yet  when  occasion  demanded  could  bear  himself  with 
becoming  dignity.  His  victory  at  New  Orleans  probably  brought 
the  idea  of  his  candidacy  into  many  minds.  He  did  not  belong  to 
the  “dynasty  of  secretaries”;  he  was  no  diplomat;  he  was  entirely 
and  simply  a  democrat. 

These  and  a  dozen  other  candidates  were  aspiring  to  the  highest 
honor  of  the  land.  Then  the  people,  for  the  first  time,  began  to 
make  themselves  felt  in  the  selection,  as  well  as  the  election,  of  a 
President. 

From  1796  onwards,  for  lack  of  other  nominating  machinery, 
nominations  had  been  commonly  made  in  the  party  caucuses  in 
Congress.  In  substance  this  caucus  was  “an  informal,  voluntary 
gathering  of  the  party  members  in  the  two  houses  to  canvass  the 
political  situation  and  decide  upon  the  men  to  be  supported  by 
the  rank  and  file  of  the  party  for  the  presidency  and  vice-presi¬ 
dency.”  But  there  were  abuses,  consisting  chiefly  in  exercising 
authority  that  was  assumed  rather  than  delegated.  The  “Radical 
Caucus”  or  the  “Treasury  Caucus”  as  it  was  called,  since  Craw¬ 
ford,  their  nominee,  was  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  proved  to  be 
a  fizzle,  only  sixty-six  members  of  the  House  being  present. 
Because  of  the  great  cry  raised  against  it,  the  caucus  nomination 
proved  to  be  more  of  a  liability  than  an  asset  to  him. 

The  election  in  those  days  was  a  slow  process.  Elections  were 
not  held  all  over  the  country  on  the  same  day;  there  was  no  tele¬ 
graph  nor  telephone  to  accelerate  the  compilation  of  returns. 

It  was  on  the  ninth  of  February,  1825,  at  noon,  that  the  Senate 
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and  House  met  in  joint  session,  as  provided  by  the  Constitution, 
to  witness  the  count  of  the  electoral  votes.  It  was  found  that 
Jackson  had  99  votes  in  the  electoral  college,  Adams  84,  Crawford 
41,  and  Clay  37.  The  senators  withdrew  and  the  representatives 
applied  themselves  to  their  task. 

The  Constitution  reads:  “But  in  choosing  the  President,  the 
votes  shall  be  taken  by  States,  the  representation  from  each  state 
having  one  vote  .  .  .  and  a  majority  of  all  the  States  shall  be 
necessary  for  a  choice.”  Here  a  small  minority  has  the  power  to 
palm  off  on  the  United  States  a  man  objectionable  to  the  majority. 
In  1825  there  were  but  twenty-four  states,  thirteen  constituting 
a  majority.  Some  of  these  states  were  small,  some  of  the  larger 
ones  sparsely  settled.  From  these,  thirteen  could  be  picked  who 
sent  to  Congress,  all  told,  but  forty-five  representatives.  As  a 
majority  of  each  delegation  determined  the  vote  of  the  delega¬ 
tion,  by  totaling  the  majorities  of  the  thirteen  States  in  question, 
thirty- two  men  could  control  the  election.  At  that  time  two 
hundred  thirteen  members  sat  in  the  House  and  this  mere  handful 
of  men  mentioned  above,  supporting  one  candidate,  could  over¬ 
come  the  votes  of  one  hundred  eighty-one,  even  if  they  were  all 
concentrated  on  one  man. 

From  such  a  calamity  we  were  saved,  for  contrary  to  all  expec¬ 
tations,  the  first  ballot  proved  to  be  the  deciding  one,  the  result 
being:  Adams  thirteen  votes;  Jackson,  seven;  Crawford,  four. 

This  is  the  story  of  the  precedent  and  now  we  are  speculating 
as  to  whether  history  will  repeat  itself,  or  perhaps  give  a  new  turn, 
which  would  occur  if  the  House  be  unable  to  reach  the  necessary 
majority,  and  the  presidency  fall  to  the  man  the  Senators  elect 
Vice-President. 


T.  Everett  McPeake,  ’26. 


The  Wild  Bull  of  the  Campus 


F  you  have  ever  stood  on  the  outside  of  Whitman  Hall, 
listening  longingly  to  the  syncopating  strains  of  Billie 
Starr’s  Collegiate  Sextet,  and  to  the  swish  of  feet  across 
a  polished  floor,  you  know  well  how  I  feel  at  the  present  moment. 
For  I,  too,  am  cold,  and  lonely  and  penniless.  In  fact  my  whole 
appearance  is  against  me,  even  my  eyesight  is  poor,  as  one  of  my 
lamps  was  damaged  in  a  recent  encounter. 

Time  was  when  I  used  to  travel  with  Chester  Williams,  and 
I  dressed  up  to  the  minute,  setting  the  style  for  that  element  which 
was  considered  “strictly  collegiate.”  But  now, — I  haven’t  even 
a  covering  for  my  head,  while  every  joint  in  my  body  moans  as  I 
slowly  make  my  way  through  the  streets  of  Coopertown. 

My  circulation,  too,  is  poor,  and  I  fear  hardening  of  the 
arteries,  or  whatever  it  is  that  comes  to  folks  when  they  grow  old. 
Still  I  do  not  see  why  I  should  die  of  this  affliction;  I  was  born 
but  nine  short  years  ago,  in  Detroit,  and  am  considered  a 
landmark  upon  the  campus. 

It  is  true,  I  am  the  oldest  vehicle  at  Cooper  College,  yet  I  am 
sturdy;  I  can  run  with  the  best  of  the  track  team.  In  fact  I  have 
many  a  time  bested  the  police  department  in  the  long  run. 

My  picture  was  printed  in  the  “Guffaw”  last  week,  together 
with  an  interview  with  Charlie  Hackett  who  owns  me.  I  remember 
how  hard  I  tried  to  assume  a  noble  bearing  when  the  reporter 
sought  us  out,  how  proudly  I  stood  while  they  conversed,  and  how 
I  wished  that  I  were  polished  oftener,  and  that  I  did  not  so 
blatantly  advertise  the  effects  of  my  last  wild  journey  with  reck¬ 
less  Jimmie  Rogers. 

But  I  was  consoled  when  I  heard  some  of  the  boys  point  me  out 
as  they  read  the  article  about  me,  and  I  know  now  the  thrill  you 
have  when  you  see  your  name  in  print.  If  I  remember  correctly, 
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and  I  do,  the  reporter  termed  me  “The  collegian’s  best  friend — 
his  used  car.”  There  was  more  in  that  headline,  something  about 
“College  landmark  observes  ninth  birthday.”  I  liked  that 
reporter ! 

“Nine  years  old.”  I  repeated  it  over  and  over  to  myself.  It  was 
true,  I  had  seen  nine  years  slip  by.  It  was  also  true  that  I  was  a 
used  car.  I  had  traveled  from  Detroit  in  the  nicest  of  Pullmans, 
and  had  beeen  placed  on  exhibition  in  the  Sturtevant  Sales  Rooms 
in  Coopertown.  One  of  the  richer  students  had  purchased  me, 
and  for  many  days  I  was  the  envy  of  the  campus. 

I  was  then,  as  now,  a  touring  car,  but  during  the  years  that 
intervened  I  have  borne  other  bodies,  serving  as  truck,  runabout 
and  even  racer.  Many  a  student  has  ridden  above  my  chassis, 
and  has  praised  my  good  qualities.  I  have  always  been  well  taken 
care  of,  and  have  enjoyed  the  distinction  of  being  the  campus  pet. 

But  just  at  present,  as  I  stand  in  the  cold  outside  Whitman 
Hall,  I  am  lonely,  and  anxious  to  talk.  Many  times  before  I  have 
stood  and  shivered  outside  this  very  hall,  listening  to  the  drum 
beat  and  to  the  wail  of  that  which  is  called  a  sax.  But  never  have 
I  suffered  from  hunger  or  thirst,  only  from  the  cold. 

Save  once,  and  it  is  about  this  that  I  shall  tell  you.  My 
sojourn  with  Charlie  Hackett  has  been  a  long  one,  broken  only 
when  he  sold  and  bought  me  back  again  from  the  Wild  Bull  of 
the  Campus. 

Charlie  has  always  been  a  good  master  to  me,  doctoring  me 
tenderly  when  I  was  in  pain,  and  always  filling  my  water  and  gas 
tanks.  It  must  be  said  of  Charlie  that  he  is  most  thoughtful,  that 
he  has  never  allowed  me  to  thirst  for  gas, — except,  of  course,  on 
occasion,  and  then  but  for  a  short  while. 

But  with  the  coming  of  the  Wild  Bull  I  was  made  ready  to 
change  owners.  To  tell  you  frankly  I  did  not  approve  of  the 
transfer.  From  the  very  first  moment  I  had  laid  eyes  on  “Steam¬ 
boat”  Malone,  I  knew  that  I  was  not  going  to  like  him. 

It  was  at  the  railroad  station,  where  I  was  serving  duty  as  taxi 
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for  the  incoming  freshmen,  that  Malone  first  crossed  my  horizon. 
Upon  seeing  his  tall  lanky  form  emerge  stoopingly  from  the  coach, 
Charlie  Hackett  had  pointed  him  out  to  another  senior,  and 
remarked,  “Will  you  look  at  the  Woolworth  Building!”  But  as 
I  had  never  seen  this  structure,  the  point  was  utterly  lost  to  me.  I 
believe  though  that  it  had  something  to  do  with  his  size. 

But  to  proceed,  Steamboat  Malone  quickly  became  a  well- 
known  campus  celebrity,  partly  due  to  his  outstanding  height, 
partly  to  his  well-developed  ability  of  tooting  his  own  horn,  some¬ 
thing  that  I  have  never  done.  Head  and  shoulders  above  the  rest 
of  the  campus  his  flapping  sombrero  covered  the  emptiest  cranium 
that  ever  slept  in  Harkins  Hall. 

Within  a  week  he  was  variously  known  as  “Rodeo,”  “The 
Colonel,”  “Wandering  Willie”  and  “Steamboat.”  This  latter 
fitted  him  best  when  one  considered  his  size, — and  his  shoes.  He 
appealed  strongly  to  the  freshmen,  no  doubt  because  he  appeared 
to  them  as  their  saviour  in  the  boxing  matches  which  decided  the 
length  of  time  that  the  greenies  had  to  wear  their  caps  of  sub¬ 
servience. 

He  told  them  many  things,  I  heard,  one  of  his  favorites  being 
about  the  time  when,  “out  West,”  he  used  a  saddle  as  a  pillow  and 
a  rattlesnake  as  an  alarm  clock.  After  which  he  would  fertilize 
the  campus  lawn  with  a  quid  of  tobacco.  I  had  forgotten  to  tell 
you  that  Steamboat  chewed  tobacco,  except  when  he  went  out 
with  the  fair  sex.  Then  he  chewed  gum — but  I  am  getting  ahead 
of  my  story. 

Steamboat’s  first  setback  was  on  the  football  field.  I  was 
driving  by  there  one  day  with  Charlie,  and  he  stopped  to  let  me 
see  the  players.  Steamboat  was  there,  his  ungainly  shape  laced 
into  an  ill-fitting  pair  of  pants,  and  his  plus  twelves  cramped 
into  bursting  shoes.  His  crowning  glory  was  a  blue  sweater, 
bearing  the  initials  N.  D. 

At  the  time,  he  was  instructing  a  number  of  candidates  in  the 
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art  of  forward  passing,  to  the  evident  amusement  of  Coach  John¬ 
son  and  his  assistant,  Frazier. 

Steamboat  went  from  group  to  group,  telling  one  how  to  drop- 
kick,  another  how  to  punt,  and  illustrating  to  a  third  the  correct 
method  of  a  flying  tackle.  Johnson  tolerated  him  for  a  few  days, 

I  understand,  and  then  called  him  over,  “Where  did  you  accumu¬ 
late  enough  knowledge  to  become  my  assistant?” 

“Off  Knute  Rockne;  I  played  for  Notre  Dame  last  year.” 

“Indeed?” 

“Doncha  believe  me?”  Steamboat  pointed  proudly  to  the 
lettering  on  his  jersey.  “N  D.  Notre  Dame.  Ain’t  that  right?” 

“Seems  so,”  smiled  Johnson,  then  to  Frazier  he  said,  “I  thought 
Notre  Dame  gave  a  monogram  letter?” 

“They  do,”  answered  the  assistant  coach  “That  stands  for 
‘  ’Nother  Dumbbell.’  ” 

The  N.  D.  star  lasted  another  day,  when  after  a  disagreement 
with  the  coach  as  to  the  merits  of  the  grass  drill  system,  he 
decided  that  “they  didn’t  know  how  to  learn  ya  football  at  Cooper 
College,  anyway”  and  “went  and  left”  the  team  flat. 

Mister  Malone  now  devoted  himself  to  other  branches  of 
campus  activity,  the  foremost  being  the  Hot  Air  Club,  of  which  he 
was  unwittingly  the  most  prominent  member.  He  boasted  much 
of  his  ability  in  every  line  of  indoor  and  outdoor  sport,  and 
became  quite  a  favorite  with  those  who  clicked  the  ivory  balls  at 
Terrio’s  Pool  Emporium  on  Commercial  Row.  I  also  heard  them 
say  that  “he  could  shuffle  a  mean  hand  of  cards,”  whatever  that 
meant. 

Malone  also  went  in  heavily  for  boxing,  making  enough  money 
in  giving  lessons  in  the  manly  art  to  counterbalance  his  losses  at 
cards.  These  latter  had  decreased  remarkably  as  time  went  on, 
and  it  was  seldom  that  he  sat  down  to  a  game  of  any  sort  that  he 
did  not  rise  the  winner. 

His  domineering  habits,  his  boastfulness  and  his  pugilistic  skill 
quickly  won  for  him  the  title,  the  Wild  Bull  of  the  Campus,  a 
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name  which  will  long  be  remembered  at  Cooper.  Had  Malone 
never  boasted  of  his  terpsichorean  dexterity,  and  his  ability  as  a 
lady  killer,  nothing  further  might  ever  have  happened. 

Malone  had  often  declaimed  that  no  woman  living  could  stand 
immune  to  his  “masculine  charm.”  No  one  had  yet  arisen  to  call 
his  bluff,  until  Charlie  Hackett  and  his  pals  met  in  conspiracy 
one  night  in  December. 

It  seems  that  Margaret  Pearson,  the  president’s  daughter,  had 
never  yet  been  “dated  up”  by  any  of  the  collegians.  Not  that  she 
had  any  disqualifications  as  a  deb.  Just  the  opposite,  she  was  a 
ravishing  beauty,  possessing  everything  that  excited  the  heart  of 
a  dateless  stude,  but,— she  was  the  president’s  daughter,  and 
therefore  shunned.  Her  entertainment,  I  heard,  came  from  the 
ranks  of  Stephenson  Institute,  at  the  other  end  of  the  valley.  But 
all  this  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  occurrence. 

The  quartet  explained  their  difficulty  to  the  Wild  Bull,  stressing 
the  fact  that  if  anyone  could  gain  an  introduction  to  the  campus 
queen,  he,  with  all  his  “masculine  charms”  would  be  sure  to  do 
so.  Malone  was  sceptical,  but  rather  than  back  out  after  making 
his  boast,  decided  to  open  the  way  for  the  rest  of  the  school  by 
“dating  up”  Miss  Pearson. 

Of  course  the  easiest  way  to  gain  an  introduction  was  by  means 
of  a  car.  Margaret  had  never  been  averse  to  riding  with  the 
college  boys,  in  fact  I  had  many  a  time  borne  her  in  my  humble 
frame  to  her  abode  by  the  college  gate.  Once  in  the  car,  con¬ 
versation  would  lead  to  the  request  for  a  date,  and  the  rest  would 

be  easy  the  conspirators  argued. 

Thus  prodded  on,  the  Bull  purchased  me  from  Charlie  Hackett, 
and  the  cheap  skate  only  paid  thirty-five  iron  men  for  me.  But 
then,  I  suppose  I  shouldn’t  kick;  Charlie  had  gained  possession  of 
me  for  ten  dollars  less.  So,  as  I  said  before,  I  passed  into  the 
hands  of  the  Wild  Bull  of  the  Campus,  but  only  for  a  short  while. 
I  am  once  again  in  Charlie’s  possession,  and  mighty  thankful 

for  it. 
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Malone  knew  less  about  motor  cars  than  he  did  about  his 
famous  bronchos,  and  that  is  saying  a  lot;  but  he  managed  to  keep 
me  within  the  confines  of  both  curbings,  and  below  the  twenty-mile 
limit  within  the  town  center.  I  was  glad  of  this,  for  I  do  not  see 
how  I  could  have  borne  up  under  the  disgrace  of  being  placed 
under  arrest.  But  the  Bull  never  followed  instructions  as  to  my 
care.  For  two  days  I  was  kept  on  a  strict  diet,  not  even  tasting 
a  drop  of  water,  and  I  boiled  with  fury  until  he  awoke  to  my 
plight  and  alleviated  it. 

Then  he  flooded  me  with  oil  and  gas,  and  let  them  both  dry  to 
dust  before  he  realized  their  passing,  and  saved  my  stomach 
lining.  As  I  said,  he  knew  nothing  about  driving  a  car.  Why,  he 
even  took  away  my  mirror,  one  of  the  last  vestiges  of  my  former 
fame,  and  hung  it  up  in  his  room,  that  he  might  better  scrape  his 
chin.  I  solemnly  wished  that  the  razor  might  one  day  slip  and 
caress  his  throat. 

One  evening,  however,  while  we  were  jerking  along  Commercial 
Row,  Coopertown’s  Broadway,  something  snapped  within  my 
mouth,  and  I  felt  both  the  teeth  fall  out  of  my  brakes.  Malone 
turned  me  in  toward  the  curb  with  the  intention  of  inspecting  me, 
when  who  should  pass  by  but  Miss  Margaret  Pearson. 

Taking  the  sudden  stop  of  the  car  as  an  invitation  to  ride  back 
to  the  college  she  said  to  the  Wild  Bull,  “It’s  awfully  kind  of  you 
to  desire  my  company  this  way.” 

My  owner  gasped,  then  realizing  that  fortune  had  smiled  upon 
him,  apologized,  “Sure,  if  ya  don’t  mind  ridin’  in  the  old  boat.” 

I  shook  with  indignation.  He  had  called  me  an  old  boat.  No 
one  had  ever  spoken  of  me  in  such  an  insulting  manner  before, 
and  I  vowed  that  I’d  get  even.  I,  a  campus  heirloom,  like  the 
football  in  the  trophy  room  that  told  the  score  of  a  victory  over 
Yale,  had  been  called  a  boat — 

Neither  of  my  passengers  spoke  as  I  moved  out  of  the  darkened 
town  and  up  the  long  hill  which  overlooked  Cooper  College.  It 
was  at  the  top  of  this  hill  that  cars  generally  paused,  for  the  pur- 
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pose,  I  believe  they  called  it,  of  watching  the  moon  rise.  I,  too, 
stopped  at  the  summit,  in  accordance  with  the  custom  of  six  years, 
and  my  new  owner,  being  of  the  ignorant,  unwound  his  gigantic 
form  from  about  my  steering  wheel,  and  clambered  out. 

After  an  inspection  of  my  parts  he  walked  slowly  around  to  the 
side  which  held  the  president’s  daughter.  He  began  to  speak, 
placing,  as  he  did  so,  his  foot  upon  my  running  board.  I  was  not 
a  foot-rest;  I  resented  the  disfavor,  and  decided  to  show  him  his 
proper  place. 

I  moved  forward  ever  so  slightly,  and  he,  swearing,  reached 
for  my  brake,  but  as  I  have  told  you,  this  was  no  longer  of  any 
usefulness.  I  picked  up  speed,  and  the  Wild  Bull  leaped  into  the 
car  to  try  the  other  brake,  and  cursed  again. 

I  had  often  heard  the  students  tell  of  the  thrills  of  tobogganing 
down  this  very  hill,  and  decided  to  imitate  them.  I  gathered 
more  speed,  thanks  to  my  friend  gravity  who  gave  me  a  decided 
push,  and  as  I  did  so,  I  felt  the  carefully  manicured  finger-nails 
of  my  fair  passenger  pierce  my  torn  upholstery. 

This  last  frightened  me.  I  had  forgotten  that  she  was  still  in 
the  car,  and  I  tried  to  stop,  but  could  not.  I  raced  onward, 
choking  in  my  dismay,  and  noted  a  sharp  bend  ahead,  and  beyond 

the  bend  was  the  college  gateway. 

I  remembered  what  had  happened  to  a  brother  car  that  had 
attempted  to  take  the  curve  in  high,  and  shuddered,  shutting  my 
eyes  at  the  recollection.  I  felt  two  strong  arms  turn  my  steering 
wheel  completely  around,  and  I  responded  as  best  I  could.  One 
of  my  apologies  for  tires  rolled  off  with  the  impact,  and  amid  the 
salute  of  the  bursting  inner  tube  we  rocked  into  the  college  yard. 

By  this  time  I  had  lost  considerable  weight,  nerve  and  accelera¬ 
tion,  and  gradually  slowing  down  I  clattered  noisily  along  Elm 
Lane.  Noting  the  prexy’s  house  just  ahead  I  decided  that  there 
would  be  a  good  place  to  stop,  and  drawing  up  in  front  of  it  I 
came  to  a  halt. 

The  daintily  manicured  fingernails  of  Margaret  Pearson  with- 
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drew  themselves  from  my  flesh;  she  smoothed  out  her  pleated 
skirt,  patted  her  bobbed  hair  into  place,  drew  a  breath  of  relief, 
and  stepped  out  on  to  the  board  walk  that  girdled  her  home. 

The  Wild  Bull  of  the  Campus  said  nothing,  while  Miss  Pearson, 
always  the  lady  patted  me,  and  murmured,  “Thank  you  so  much 
for  the  lift,  Mr.  Malone,”  and  my  owner, — well,  I  think  he  went 
back  to  pick  up  my  wandering  tire.  I  could  tell  you  more  about 
the  Wild  Bull,  but  I  notice  that  the  dance  is  over  and  that  Charlie 
Hackett  is  coming  out  to  take  me  home, — where  I’ll  be  warmer. 

James  E.  Tobin,  ’25. 


A  FLOWERS  LOVER 

Oh  dost  thou  know,  oh  beauteous  blushing  flower 
Aught  of  the  beauty 
Whispered  from  thy  breath 
And  given  to  the  earth; 

Or  sent  on  winds 

Like  golden  moments  in  each  fleeting  hour? 

No  tale  is  wafted  to  you  from  far  lands 
Of  countless  lovers 
Singing  of  thy  poesy, 

Of  friendly  poets 
Living  in  thy  ways, 

Of  tenderest  touch  of  some  fair  maiden’s  hands. 

Ah,  yet  I  wonder  if  the  winds  have  heard 

Thy  praises  sung 

And  whisper  to  thee 

As  with  lover’s  tongue 

With  sweetest  notes  like  love  song  of  a  bird. 


D.  Francis  Downing,  ’27. 


Irish  Manuscripts 


F  that  broad  and  oft-misused  term,  Art,  Irish  manuscripts 
maybe  most  fittingly  come  under  the  sub-head  of  Paint¬ 
ing.  They  have  been  studiously  neglected  by  various 
writers  on  the  subject,  who,  had  they  given  to  them  the  least 
scrutiny,  would  have  concluded  that  they  have  not  merely  the 
traces  of  painting  but  have,  too,  some  characteristics  of  sculpture 
and  of  architecture.  From  them  hymnologists  know  that  even 
modern  hymns  have  been  derived ;  and  their  makers  were  “clerics 
who  sang  like  the  birds”;  and  the  very  emblem  of  Ireland  is  the 
harp.  These  leaves,  now  dispersed  throughout  Europe,  have  as 
contents  almost  always  the  religious  theme,  and  especially  the 
Gospels:  who  challenges  these  beautiful  buds  of  Literature’s  own 
flower?  So  the  manuscripts — illuminated  particularly — of  ancient 
Ireland  are  her  panoply  of  musical,  literary,  and  graphic  Art. 

Back  in  the  dim  past,  in  the  sixth  century,  were  written  the 
primitive  scripts.  This  period  can  safely  be  said  to  have  been 
that  in  which  Art  first  began  to  flourish  in  the  Second  Thebaid. 
Then  it  was  that  the  initial  contingents  of  those  good  old  monks 
spread  their  sway  over  the  fair  face  of  the  Emerald  Isle.  This 
epoch’s  most  fertile  ground,  whence  have  sprung  many  pious  sap¬ 
lings,  is  this  Island  of  Saints;  and  a  sizable  percentage  of  our 
church  edifices  hereabouts  are  named  in  their  honor.  Columb- 
kille’s  in  Brighton  is  but  one — incidentally  a  powerful  one — 
reminder  of  real  men  who  toiled  for  both  Art  and  the  Church. 
It  was  from  this  Column  of  the  Church  that  the  monastery  at 
Kells  received  the  most  surpassing  MS.,  Anno  Domini,  590. 

The  learning  of  monastic  classes  was  not  confined  in  its  entirety 
to  Ireland.  For  in  their  currachs,  resembling  canoes,  the  religious 
navigated  those  treacherous  surges  that  caused  the  Blind  Poet  a 
thousand  years  afterwards  to  sing,  of  Lycidas:  “He  must  not  float 
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upon  his  watery  bier  unwept,  and  welter  to  the  parching  wind, 
without  the  meed  of  some  melodious  tear.”  Ah — when  will  an 
equally  gifted  bard  sing  a  threnody  of  altruistic  men  who  in  the 
same  way  and  waters  lost  their  mortal  lives?  But  their  field  was 
afar,  too.  For  the  monks  were  to  be  found  over  most  of  the 
continent’s  late  war  zone  and  Iceland;  and  some  historians  have 
stated  that  Brendan  touched  these  shores  of  ours  voyaging.  So 
we  see  Ireland’s  monkish  prestige  was  widespread. 

Art  in  Italy  was  withering  when  artistic  scribbling  in 
Hibernia  was  blooming.  Pavia,  in  this  nation,  which  has  ever  and 
rightfully  boasted  of  its  artists,  in  these  earlier  times  saw  deca¬ 
dence  in  the  subject,  yet  witnessed,  besides,  an  influx  of  Celtic 
monks;  and  here  it  was  that  large  numbers  of  students  congre¬ 
gated,  to  be  taught  by  Dungal  and  others.  On  the  isle  the  latter 
had  left  hundreds  of  co-workers,  as  some  were  habitually  remain¬ 
ing  on  that  tinier  isle  and  hotbed  of  cenobites,  Iona.  We  are 
aware  more  of  the  skill  possessed  by  the  monastic  manual  scribes 
than  we  are  of  their  numbers,  the  size  of  the  part  that  engaged  in 
calligraphy.  However,  it  is  a  fact  that  nowhere  else  on  the  globe 
was  art  cultivated  to  such  a  degree  of  perfection  as  was  it  in  the 
second  (and  who  says  less  glorious,  this  land  likened  to  Egypt?) 
Thebald  — about  800  years  after  Christ’s  birth. 

We  must  hold  in  mind,  too,  that  before  this  passion  for  writing 
gripped  the  men  of  the  monasteries  there  must  of  necessity  have 
been  a  seed  planted.  For  sturdy  oaks  rise  not  out  of  atmosphere. 
In  truth  the  more  archaic  inhabitants  had  that  supernatural 
instinct  for  color  that  was  anon  the  glory  of  Titian’s  paintings, 
and  this  sense  was  hereditary  in  the  monk.  Although  Ireland’s 
weightiest  bid  for  fame  in  Art  is  the  illuminated  MS.,  this  channel 
has  not  been  the  single  one  through  which  her  artistry  has  gained 
repute.  Her  paganism  produced  carved  stone  crosses, — the 
thirteen-foot  road  at  Drumcliff  best  attesting  to  the  sculptural 
abilities  of  scribe  forbears.  Then  there  are  extant  tombs  and 
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buildings,  still  standing  even  if  foreign  hordes  have  again  and 
again  assailed  them.  Yes,  the  monks  had  technical  heritages. 

Of  the  present  age  perhaps  a  scattered  few,  appreciative  of  true 
beauty,  do  not  wonder  why  hearty  men,  rugged,  and  used  to 
battling  bestiality  in  man  and  in  addition  the  elements,  should 
seek  desk  and  pen,  and  become  calligraphists.  How  many  of  us 
living  in  this  sordid  day  realize  the  motives  which  urged  them  to 
do  what  they  did?  Amid  “dirty  dross”  (to  use  a  well-selected 
phrase  of  our  own  Cardinal’s)  how  can  an  ordinary  human  being 
lift  himself  up  to  value  and  find  pleasure  in  work  such  as  that 
bequeathed  to  us  by  Dimma  and  his  ilk?  Choking  with  materi¬ 
alism,  today’s  mortal  tries  to  gorge  himself  with  more  ephemeral 
stuff;  never  does  he  reach  out  for  clear,  relieving  spiritual  liquid. 
Luckily  for  us,  the  monks  needed  no  earthly  esteem! 

Irish  MSS.  have  found  resting-places  not  everywhere.  It  is  but 
seemly  that  a  cradle  of  script  work  should  keep  in  its  prideful 
ownership  pieces  limned  by  masters  in  its  own  land  Finest  of 
all  these  now  are  in  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  But  they  have  not 
always  reposed  in  formal  vestments.  If  the  MSS.  were  to  talk 
the  tale  they  would  tell  certainly  would  be  interesting.  Unlike 
other  artistic  articles  these  precious  leaves  have  traveled  but 
little:  for  they  are  retained  with  a  just  tenacity  that  bespeaks 
volumes  for  their  intrinsic  worth.  America,  whose  treasure- 
houses  and  private  homes  are  filled  with  all  kinds  of  art,  from 
primeval  Egyptian  to  ultra-modern  cubism,  has  not  a  solitary 
original  Irish  manuscript!  We  have  wretched  reproductions.  In 
our  Boston  Museum  can  be  seen  Italian  MSS.,  but  personally 
in  sauntering  through  its  numerous  rooms  I  have  never  set  eye 
on  any  pristine  Irish  work  of  the  sort.  Dublin  has  them  en¬ 
sconced. 

Yet  if  Ireland’s  capital  city  of  the  present  had  been  under  the 
direct  and  despicable  gaze  of  that  arch-iconoclast,  Henry  VIII,  we 
now  would  be  enjoying  even  fewer  of  her  manuscripts.  After  his 
foul  petition  had  been  refused  by  the  Pope,  Henry,  as  narratives 
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tell,  commanded  that  the  monasteries,  among  other  noble  struc¬ 
tures,  be  laid  waste.  So  these  institutions,  the  universities  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  where  were  propagated  art  and  religion  and  litera¬ 
ture,  fell  before  the  vengeance  of  Henry,  and  were  alienated  for 
worldly  purposes.  Henry’s  fanatics  committed  outrages  that  will 
always  reverberate  in  the  Hall  of  History.  Hilda  was  the  head- 
abbess  of  a  double-abbey,  where  both  men  and  women  lived  under 
vows.  She  was  a  woman  of  strong  character.  But  the  priceless 
MSS.  were  ruined  regardless  of  their  makers  or  curators. 

MSS.  were  written  by  Irish  monks  almost  entirely  in  Latin.  At 
the  apex  of  manuscriptic  technique  this  was  the  language  em¬ 
ployed  by  scholars,  who  read,  spoke,  and  wrote  it.  But  the 
characters  were  Irish;  and  Erigena  was  an  exception  when  he 
drew  Greek  symbols.  Reproduced,  they  are  to  be  seen  in  the 
book  of  Armagh.  Hibernian  tongue  has  but  seventeen  letters; 
yet  when  they  wrote  in  the  language  of  Horace  these  ingenious 
scribes  made  use  of  several  more.  Usually  the  monk-artists 
reserved  the  Hellenian  signs  for  particular  words,  for  initials  and 
for  inscriptions.  In  sundry  MSS.  Gaelic  is  introduced  and  with 
it  grow  stories  as  rich  as  brogue  for  which  a  lineal  descendant  of 
an  old  Irish  family  is  noted. 

For  themes  upon  which  to  write  it  seems  that  these  men  of 
monastic  houses  who  wrote  so  beautifully  did  not  grope  about  or 
rack  their  brains  or  beg  outsiders  to  assist  them,  as  we  see  certain 
modernists  doing.  A  favorite  is  the  Gospels;  and  they  appear  to 
have  exhausted  all  human  ingenuity  in  the  manifold  and  exquisite 
designs  in  and  among  which  they  set  these  rosebud  words.  Events 
current  in  their  quiet  pastoral  day  are  not  excluded  absolutely, 
though  they  are  given  little  space.  Balladic  legends,  historic  data, 
and  discourses  are  honored  in  being  contents,  though  this  variety 
of  specific  matter  was  used  to  a  greater  extent  by  non-ecclesi- 
astical  transcribers.  To  the  monks  we  owe  gratitude,  for  through 
them  have  come  the  Greek  and  Latin  class.  The  preponderance 
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of  monkish  MSS.  is  pervaded  with  devout  prose  and  verse,  and 
the  chief  fillers  the  Four  Gospels. 

Exteriorally  considered  by  the  every-day  citizen,  the  toil  that 
must  have  been  given  over  to  the  finishing  of  these  now  invaluable 
pages  seems,  even  with  his  rather  misty  vision,  terrible.  Yet 
ask  an  art  student!  Ah: — he  or  she  shrinks  back  if  requested  to 
copy  one.  Dimma,  an  Irish  scribe  of  the  seventh  century,  is  said 
to  have  worked  unceasingly  for  forty  days  and  nights  on  a  trans¬ 
cription,  and  at  the  end  knew  not  that  it  had  taken  more  than 
the  single  day  that  he  had  limited  his  contract  with  his  master! 
It  does  appear  that  those  days  are  gone  forever.  Copyists  every¬ 
where  despair  of  them:  some  I  have  watched.  Condensed,  their 
madness  is  not  unlike  Hamlet’s:  “The  time  is  out  of  joint; 
cursed  spite,  that  ever  I  was  born  to  set  it  right!” 

Irish  MSS.,  on  perception,  show  their  precious  pieces  to  be, 
with  the  masterpieces  of  Michael  Angelo,  Phidias,  and  Wren, 
as  near  perfect  as  God  has  given  lowly  man  the  power  to  make  his 
“magnus  opus.”  Who  would  try  to  describe  the  sun’s  magnif¬ 
icence?  Such  a  one,  and  only  he,  would  endeavor  to  picture  with 
syllables  the  illuminated  MSS.  But  anyone  can  pick  out  their 
marks  of  distinction.  Two  columns  to  a  page  is  the  ordinary  plan 
of  manuscripts,  though  lines  running  the  full  width,  as  is  the  prac¬ 
tice  today,  are  to  be  found.  Durrow,  which  is  quite  representative 
of  the  ancient  books,  is  a  sepulchre — the  lid-cover  having  a  silver 
and  gem-studded  cross — of  Columba  (Columbkille’s)  writing; 
and  is  written  in  local  characters,  every  line — there  are  generally 
twenty-five  on  a  page — of  which  gradually  is  reduced  in  size;  and 
there  are  full-page  garnitures  embodying  symbols  of  the  Evan¬ 
gelists,  and  the  like.  Individual  letters  stand  as  the  acme  of 
elegant  print,  but  never  does  one  discordant  note  throw  the  whole 
serried  diapason  out  of  tune. 

Even  man,  mighty  as  he  judges  himself,  grows  decrepit  with 
age.  Torn,  stained  anatomized — as  they  have  been — still  the 
MSS.  lie  in  state,  testifying  to  the  skill  and  resoluteness  and 
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patience  of  their  producers.  In  the  pictures  and  incipient  signs 
color  from  the  primary  and  secondary  scales  was  taken.  Its 
range  was  not  riotous.  With  a  background  of  soft  brown  which 
was  gotten — it  is  believed — from  charred  fish-bones,  delicately 
there  are  worked  in  red,  yellow,  royal  purple  and  other  hues  so 
as  not  to  make  an  impressionistic  totality — at  which  France’s 
painters  have  of  late  been  adept, — but  rather  to  impress  with  a 
definite  quality.  Scribes  used  a  gummy  stuff  that  has  caused 
illuminated  MSS.  to  hold  their  lustrous  colors  till  this  time;  and 
as  they  are  in  age  ten  centuries  or  more,  it  is  logical  to  think 
posterity  long  after  us  will  enjoy  them,  as  people  have  of  yore. 

To  sum  up  worthily  in  a  paragraph  what  men  have  written 
essays  about  would  indeed  be  a  feat.  Book  of  Kells  is  one,  the 
worth  of  which  men  have  essayed  to  write  about  since  its  half¬ 
blind  penman  lovingly  shoved  it  away  and  exclaimed:  “factus 
est.”  Annum  550  saw  Saint  Columbkille  presenting  it  to  the 
monastery  that  bears  its  name.  It  is  twelve  inches  long  and  nine 
wide  and  is  rather  thick,  made  up  of  three  hundred  thirty-nine 
of  the  usual  vellum  leaves.  When  P.  Chalmers  offered  any  amount 
of  money  to  anyone  who  would  copy  a  single  one  of  its  illumined 
pages,  nobody  took  his  bid.  This  manuscript  is  in  Latin.  It 
contains  a  tremendous  maze  of  line  and  color  and  the  most 
superb  of  all  illuminative  examples,  the  monogram  of  Christ.  Into 
the  pages  of  Kells,  as  a  reviewer  has  written,  is  woven  such  a 
wealth  of  ornament,  such  an  ecstasy  of  art,  and  such  a  miracle 
of  design  that  the  volume  is  not  only  one  of  Ireland’s  boasts,  but 
one  of  the  world’s  wonders.  It  is  conceded  to  be  the  most  beauti¬ 
ful  book  on  earth.  Nay,  it  has  some  of  the  hyperphysical  in  it; 
— for  did  not  Cambrensis  say  that  its  illuminations  were  supposed 
to  have  been  produced  by  guidance  of  an  angel  at  the  prayer  of 
Saint  Brigid?  It  surely  seems  superhuman. 

Ireland’s  escutcheon  of  Art,  accordingly,  has  as  its  heart  the 
ancient  illuminated  manuscripts.  They  are  the  hardy  roots  whence 
it  has  grown — and  is  ever  growing — her  sturdy  oak  of  Art.  They 
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are  the  Mecca  of  paleographic  students,  and  the  mindful  Mecca 
of  any  who  have  read  of  or  seen  them.  They  form  an  undying 
tribute  to  the  simple-hearted  monks,  youthful  and  aged,  who 
wrought  them  in  a  labor  of  love,  asking  (ah,  is  it  not  touching?) 
only  a  prayer!  Had  this  pregnant  sapling  sprouted  only  to  be 
blasted  by  lack  of  artistic  cultivation  Ireland  today  could  bemoan 
its  fate.  But  it  did  not  sprout  in  vain.  Barry,  Hone,  Latham, 
Barret,  Brooks,  Gandon,  Deane,  MacDowell  (R.  A.),  O’Connor 
and  Mossop  are  names  on  a  glorious  roll.  And  A.  Saint  Gaudens, 
who  died  but  recently  in  this,  the  country  where  he  sculptured, 
was  born  in  Dublin.  Orpen  and  Sargent  are  the  foremost 
living  portrayors  in  the  English-speaking  world;  and  the  former 
has  Irish  blood.  These  are  but  few  of  those  who  have  cultivated 
the  great  oak  of  Ireland’s  Art,  a  distinctive  art  sprung  from  a 
seed  planted  by  the  old  men  of  the  monasteries. 

John  Chisholm,  ’26. 


THE  WINDMILL 

Four  sweeping  arms  appeal  to  lowering  sky; 
No  more  the  busy  millers  bring  their  grain 
For  it  to  slowly  grind; 

The  bounded  harvests  of  a  day  gone  by 
No  longer  fill  its  bins.  No  more  a  swain 
Watches  the  moon  behind 
Its  frame;  but  lone,  with  memory-laden  sigh, 
It  weeps,  uncomforted  by  kiss  of  rain 
Set  by  a  mournful  wind. 


James  E.  Tobin,  ’25. 


A  Fireside  and — "Van  Dyke” 


N  open  fireside, — there  is  nothing  more  conducive  to  an 
evening  of  contentment.  Under  the  enchantment  of  the 
wavering  lights  and  dusky  shadows,  the  past  is  forgotten 
for  the  peace  of  the  present,  vague  dreams  become  vivid,  almost 
reality.  It  is  the  hour  for  meditation,  a  favorite  pipe,  a  friendly 
conversation, — and  Henry  Van  Dyke. 

For  it  is  in  the  mood  that  an  open  fire  induces,  when  the  heart 
warms  with  sympathetic  understanding  for  mankind,  that  Van 
Dyke  may  best  be  known.  The  beckoning  fingers  of  light  lure 
adventurers  in  the  boundless  realms  of  human  nature.  And  Van 
Dyke  is  an  excellent  guide.  He  gleams  brightly,  probes  gently 
the  shadows  and  reveals  for  a  moment  the  heart  of  man,  then 
leaves  us  to  ponder  and  wonder. 

It  is  pleasant  to  read  Van  Dyke;  he  speaks  in  the  language  of 
high  emotions.  His  words  have  the  smooth  flow  of  deep  waters, 
his  phrases  possess  a  rhythm  akin  to  that  of  poetry,  which,  after 
all,  is  music.  Perhaps  this  is  but  natural:  the  beautiful  thoughts 
to  which  he  gives  expression  must  needs  have  garments  of  the 
finest  texture. 

You  love  the  author  who  protrays  with  equal  facility,  human 
love  and  human  weaknesses,  without  emphasizing  either  unnat¬ 
urally.  Then  listen,  with  Van  Dyke,  to  the  story  that  Ferdinand 
tells  as  the  waters  of  Lac  Moi'se  ripple  against  your  canoe,  the 


story  of  Marie  Girard  and  Prosper  LeClere  and  of  Raoul  Vaillant- 
coeur, — whose  heart  was  not  so  brave  after  all.  Van  Dyke  does 
not  pad  a  story,  he  tells  it.  His.  diction  is  simple  and  direct,  as 
simple  as  the  folk  of  whom  he  tells,  yet  vibrant  with  emotion  and 
meaning.  Van  Dyke  writes  of  human-beings,  not  paragons,  he 
reveals  emotions,  he  does  not  manufacture  them.  What  beauty 
and  wealth  of  wisdom  pervade  his  words!  His  knowledge  of 
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human  nature  seems  limitless,  yet  it  is  ever  tempered  with  gentle 
understanding  and  sympathy.  And  that  is  the  mark  of  genius. 
Nor  does  he  judge  his  people  (for  we  cannot  call  them  mere 
characters).  That,  if  you  wish,  you  may  do  for  yourself.  But 
if  you  would  be  wise,  you  will  try  to  understand  as  Van  Dyke 
does.  For  that  is  the  more  difficult,  but  its  rewards  are  infinitely 
greater.  The  level  highway  has  been  worn  smooth  by  count¬ 
less  footsteps,  and  the  journey  upon  it  is  easy,  but  who  would  not 
abandon  it  for  a  woodland  path? 

If  you  are  an  ardent  angler, — and  who,  at  heart,  is  not? — the 
disciple  Van  Dyke  will  prove  perhaps  more  pleasing  and  enter¬ 
taining  than  the  genial  master  of  all  fishermen,  Izaak  Walton. 
Van  Dyke  has  the  heart  of  an  angler,  unaffected,  genial,  and 
never  averse  to  describing  an  adventure  with  the  speckled  tribes 
of  brook  and  lake.  “Fisherman’s  Luck”  breathes  the  kindly 
humor  and  optimism  which  are  the  heritage  of  the  true  angler. 
Under  its  charm,  there  steals  over  the  heart  a  vagrant  longing  for 
the  spring  and  the  woods  and  the  deep  pools  of  a  cool,  shadowy 
stream.  And  in  addition  to  the  tales  of  fishing,  there  are  “a  few 
shining  pebbles  from  the  bed  of  the  brook,  and  ferns  from  the 
cool  green  woods,”  for  those  whose  angling  adventures  are  con¬ 
fined  to  books  by  the  fireside. 

And  then  there  is  “The  Story  of  the  Other  Wise  Man.”  How 
wonderfully  conceived  it  is,  how  matchless  in  beauty  and  sim¬ 
plicity  and  significance!  It  is  representative  of  Van  Dyke — a 
half-told  tale.  Only  by  probing  the  deep  springs  can  its  signif¬ 
icance  be  known.  And  then,  like  the  pearl  of  Artaban,  “it  becomes 
more  luminous  and  precious  the  longer  it  is  carried  close  to  the 
warmth  of  the  beating  heart.” 

Van  Dyke’s  philosophy  is  refreshing,  and  to  one  confused  by 
the  growing  complexities  of  life,  encouraging.  There  is  no  pessi¬ 
mistic  tinge  to  color  his  writing,  no  morbid  “realism.”  He  is  an 
idealist,  if  you  will,  but  what  of  that?  Idealism  is  no  fault,  it  is 
the  very  soul  of  literature,  indeed,  of  life  itself.  Humanity  in  its 
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glorious  moments  is  quite  as  real  as  humanity  in  its  more  sordid 
moments.  Because  of  this  idealism,  Van  Dyke  does  not  fear  the 
word  “indolent.”  He  seeks  its  true  meaning — and  finds  content- 

y 

ment.  He  can  find  time  for  the  appreciation  of  the  beautiful  in 
life:  a  painting,  a  poem,  or  the  handiwork  of  the  Great  Artist. 
Life  is  not  a  mere  struggle  to  live,  nor  success  the  accumulation 
of  riches.  Van  Dyke  has  a  superior  norm:  “He  who  loves  most, 
has  most.”  And  again,  “It  does  not  matter  who  owns  the  moun¬ 
tains,  everybody  can  look  at  them.” 

That,  I  think,  is  the  secret  of  Van  Dyke.  He  has  learned  the 
meaning  of  life.  And  with  this  knowledge  has  come  a  serenity 
of  soul  which  reflects  itself  in  his  written  words.  It  is  like  the 
calm  and  peace  of  the  shadowy  woods  on  a  summer  day. 

Joseph  M.  Dolan,  ’27. 


FUTILITY 

The  spider  spun  her  silky  web, 

Of  handiwork  her  best; 

As  we  would  work  some  favored  plan, 

Beloved  beyond  the  rest. 

The  cleaner  brushed  the  web  aside — 

She  could  not  bear  such  sights ; 

And  ofttimes  too  our  plans  are  foiled; 

And  fall  from  fancied  heights. 

T.  Everett  McPeake,  ’26. 
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College  Magazines  From  Hanover,  New  Hampshire,  comes  a 
and  the  ridiculous  piece  of  egotistical  sophistica- 

Last  Supper  tion  that  provokes  us  to  special  comment 

in  our  editorial  department. 

We  have  special  reference  to  a  selection  printed  in  the  June, 
1924,  Commencement  issue  of  the  Bema,  under  the  heading 
“Iconoclasms.”  The  article  to  which  we  object  is  reprinted 
below. 

“We  recall  experiencing  at  the  age  of  ten  or  thereabouts  a  vague 
repugnance  toward  communion  services  of  the  Christian  churches 
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and  a  steadfast  refusal  to  partake  of  the  rite.  We  now  pause  to 
thank  a  member  of  the  faculty  for  crystallizing  this  strange 
aversion  in  words.  ‘One  who  believes  sincerely  in  the  rite  of  com¬ 
munion,  in  the  act  of  eating  the  flesh  and  drinking  the  blood  of 
Jesus  Christ,  can  be  nothing  other  than  a  spiritual  hypocrite  or  a 
rank  cannibal.’  We  have  an  intense  dislike  for  hypocrites.  We  do 
not  wholly  approve  of  cannibals.” 

Such  an  article  as  the  above  seems  to  be  wholly  in  accord  with 
the  suggestive  poem  and  the  positively  indecent  picture  on  page 
six.  Surely  such  articles  as  these  three  seem  to  be  the  product  of 
perverted  intellect  or  warped  minds.  Did  the  editors  of  the  Bema 
ever  stop  to  think  that  literature  could  be  extremely  good  and 
yet  be  entirely  divorced  from  suggestiveness,  impurity  and  rank 
bigotry?  Why  not  try  it?  The  thought  at  least  is  uplifting. 

But  to  comment  logically  upon  the  slanderous  bit  of  bigotry 
which  we  have  reprinted,  let  us  examine  it  more  closely.  The 
“all  wise”  professor  faces  us  with  a  dilemma.  Either  communi¬ 
cants  are  spiritual  hypocrites  or  rank  cannibals.  Your  disjunc¬ 
tion  is  not  complete,  Mr.  Professor.  Either  they  are  spiritual 
hypocrites,  cannibals  or  perfectly  sane  men,  perhaps  saner  than 
yourself.  And  in  view  of  the  fact  that  there  are  several  odd 
millions  of  communicants  in  this  country  of  ours  alone,  I  should 
prefer  to  believe  them  sane  and  you  the  imbecile.  The  editors 
also  say  that  they  remember  experiencing  an  aversion  to  com¬ 
munion  at  ten  or  thereabouts  and  that  they  now  pause  to  thank, 
etc.  It  looks  very  much  as  if  they  paused  ever  since  they  were 
ten  years  old,  for  by  the  time  they  have  reached  the  age  of 
attendance  at  a  leading  college  of  the  country  they  should  at 
least  have  enough  true  knowledge  to  realize  that  they  don’t  know 
everything.  The  poem  entitled,  “The  Convent,”  by  Richard  Latti- 
more,  also  reveals  the  fact  that  those  connected  with  the  literary 
departments  of  the  Bema  have  not  the  slightest  idea  in  the  world 
concerning  the  subjects  they  are  attempting  to  write  about.  We 
would  earnestly  advise  any  budding  young  author  to  learn  some- 
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thing  about  a  convent,  or  about  the  real  Christian  beliefs  which 
millions  of  his  fellow  countrymen  hold  in  regard  to  “the  rite  of 
communion”  before  he  essays  to  write  an  egotistical,  semi-comic 
treatise  on  the  subject.  We  are  sure  that  such  time  as  shall  be 
applied  to  the  study  of  such  subjects  will  be  far  more  valuable 
than  time  spent  in  the  manufacture  of  immoral  literature  or  self- 
sufficient  expressions  of  bigotry. 

Victor  C.  Carr. 

Libraries  The  library  is  oftentimes  variously  denominated  as 

a  storehouse  of  knowledge,  a  key  to  progress  or 
some  other  apt  appellative.  However  it  may  be  designated,  the 
fact  remains  that  the  library  and  the  school  are  and  of  a  right 
ought  to  be  the  two  inseparable  factors  in  our  educational  system. 
Their  effects  are  reciprocal;  the  work  of  one  reflecting  clearly  in 
the  work  of  the  other. 

Again  the  importance  of  the  library  in  the  world  of  to-day  can¬ 
not  be  too  fully  appreciated,  for  the  sum  of  human  knowledge  has 
grown  so  vast  that  no  one  person  can  know  everything  there  is 
to  know  about  even  one  particular  subject  and  the  place  satisfac¬ 
tory  to  do  that  is  of  course  the  library. 

Despite  these  facts  and  in  spite  of  determined  efforts  on  the 
part  of  our  professors  to  arouse  it — here  in  Boston  College  it 
would  seem  that  “library-enthusiasm”  lies  dormant,  as  far  as  the 
student  is  concerned.  With  a  magnificent  library  of  thousands 
of  volumes  there  has  been  a  mystifying  lack  of  even  ordinary  curi¬ 
osity  as  to  the  contents  of  the  college  library.  Very  rarely  is  a 
book  taken  from  the  shelves  for  home  use  and  only  occasionally 
for  reference. 

One  might  hastily  conclude  from  the  above  that  B.  C.  men  are 
indifferentists  eruditionally.  Such  is  not  the  case,  however,  for 
as  a  general  rule  a  B.  C.  man  need  make  no  apology  in  respect  to 
his  book  lore.  The  true  explanation  is  that  whereas  the  students 
give  but  slight  recognition  to  their  own  college  library  they  are 
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diligent  in  their  attendance  at  their  home  town  libraries.  Almost 
any  librarian,  especially  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston,  will  vouch  for 
this  fact. 

It  remains  then  but  to  encourage  the  frequenter  of  his  home 
town  library  to  divide  allegiance  and  take'  advantage  of  the  unex¬ 
celled  opportunities  that  his  own  college  library  offer,  especially 
in  the  field  of  Catholic  literature. 

To  the  minority  of  the  student  body  (for  we  feel  sure  it  is  a 
minority)  who  traipse  to  the  library  only  when  they  must  obtain 
some  necessary  information,  we  say  visit  your  library  not 
only  for  information,  but  also  for  inspiration  and  recreation. 
Cultivate,  if  at  this  late  date  you  have  not  already  done  so,  a 
love  of  good  literature,  for  a  love  of  good  books  adds  to  the  rich¬ 
ness  of  life  and  to  the  sum  total  of  contentment. 

“Oh,  he  has  counsel  by  his  side 
And  wisdom  for  his  duty 
And  laughter  gay  for  hours  of  play, 

And  tenderness  and  beauty, 

And  fellowship  divinely  rare, 

True  friends  who  never  doubt  him, 

Unchanging  lore,  and  God  above, 

Who  keeps  good  books  about  him.” 

E.  A.  Guest,  The  Fellowship  of  Books. 

Joseph  Beatti,  ’25. 

Provincialism  “There  goes  a  hick.”  With  this  trite  utterance 

the  sophisticated  city  dweller  is  prone  to  char¬ 
acterize  his  brother  from  the  country.  And  how  does  the  well- 
groomed  man  about  town  perceive  so  easily  the  unnatural  bearing 
that  betrays  the  visitor  from  the  provinces? 

The  process  is  quite  simple.  The  stranger,  in  trying  to  act 
natural,  overdoes  himself  and  stands  out  in  the  busy  crowd  like 
a  sore  thumb. 

But  we  of  the  city  should  not  be  too  hasty  in  our  “poking  fun” 
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at  the  country  nomad.  We  ourselves  are  “hicks”  to  a  greater  or 
lesser  extent.  For  do  we  not  strive  to  give  everyone  the  impres¬ 
sion  that  we  are  worldly  wise  and  have  knowledge  of  the  great 
happenings  on  both  continents?  Whereas  if  the  truth  be  known, 
our  knowledge  of  Europe  and  things  European  is  to  say  the  least 
very  superficial.  We  pretend  to  be  students  of  world  politics.  We 
hasten  to  condemn  our  European  brethren  for  this  and  that,  etc. 
But  we  do  not  even  know  the  A-B-C  of  European  customs,  aims 
and  ambitions,  to  say  nothing  of  her  long  feuds  and  secret  griev¬ 
ances.  There  is  far  more  in  European  political  situations  than 
we  ever  dream  of.  It  might  be  well  for  us  to  throw  off  our  mask 
and  admit  that  in  reality  we  are  typical  “hicks”  as  far  as  a  true 
knowledge  of  our  brothers  across  the  sea  is  concerned. 

This  does  not  mean  that  we  should  join  a  League  of  Nations 
or  a  World  Court.  But  it  does  mean  that  we  should  at  least 
understand  the  basic  principles  of  European  civilization  if  we  are 
to  assume  justly  the  position  of  a  sophisticated  student  of  world 
affairs. 

Victor  C.  Carr. 


By  Way  of  Invitation 

o^ljT  is  patent  that  Man  was  always  possessed  of  the  faculty 
°f  thought.  Further,  without  expressing  any  heretical 
doctrine,  no  doubt  the  throbbing  and  pulsing  of  this 
faculty  resulted  in  rendering  complete  the  innate  power  of  speech. 
This  power  of  speech,  in  turn,  has  undergone  improvement  and 
has  attained  its  greatest  height  in  rhythmical  expression — in  other 
words,  poetry. 

All  normal  men  can  think  in  prose  and  find  open  avenues  of 
exit  which  ultimately  lead  to  “prose-talk” — the  first  step  on  the 
way  to  completion  of  technique.  Some  few  think  facilely  and 
aptly  in  the  language  of  poetry  but  find  insurmountable  barriers 
placed  in  the  way  of  expression,  and  their  speech  seems  a  fallen 
giant.  There  are  others  who  think,  talk  and  see  poetry  in  every 
circumstance,  who  dress  the  most  commonplace  and  humble — 
mental  Cinderellas — in  the  gowns  of  highest  royalty,  and  bring 
them  to  public  view  in  gleaming  equipage,  to  win  the  praise  of  all. 
They  are  the  poets. 
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Everyone  wants  them,  everyone  needs  them,  they  demand  and 
cry  for  one  another.  To  some,  they  bring  the  best  things  of  the 
world  and  of  their  own  world — for  the  poet  dreams  in  a  world  of 
his  own  for  the  first  time,  truly  untasted  sweets.  To  some  they 
hold  a  shining  mirror,  busied  with  reflections  of  oft-fondled  and 
dreamed-of  visions.  To  one  another,  they  bring  pleasure  of  new 
discovery,  joy  of  matching  thoughts  and  words,  and  glory  in 
their  common  task.  Certainly  such  a  pursuit  is  a  task  requiring 
the  utmost  of  time,  endeavor  and  perseverance.  Of  this  sort  is 
the  demand  of  the  world : 

HELP  WANTED ! 

Poets,  with  an  eye  for  the  present  and  future.  No 
sluggards  need  apply.  Call  any  time  at  the  office 
of  The  World;  no  appointment  necessary.  Splendid 
opportunity  for  the  right  man. 

John  F.  Cray,  ’25. 


SEASONS 

How  lovely  is  the  Autumn  morn, 

Resplendent  ’neath  the  Sun’s  first  rays: 

A  gorgeous  season  hath  been  born, 

That  charms  us  with  each  changing  phase. 

Adieu  warm  winds  of  Summer’s  morn, 

To  sterner  tasks  we  turn  our  gaze; 

A  season  too  for  us  is  born, 

O’er  which  Hope  sheds  her  brightest  rays. 

Victor  C.  Carr,  ’25. 
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THE  ENCHANTRESS 

Your  eyes,  like  liquid  pools  of  nectar, 
Enchant  the  one  who  gazes  there: 

Hold  him  and  entice  him  nearer, 

For,  0  Circe,  thou  art  fair. 

Wm.  A.  Consodine,  ,26. 


OMNIPRESENCE 

A  twinkling  star  all  through  the  night 
Sent  on  its  golden  beams 
Ten  thousand  prayers  unto  its  God, 

Who  is  everywhere,  it  seems. 

T.  Everett  McPeake,  ’26. 


MEMORIES 

My  son,  here,  by  this  attic  door 
So  dim  by  night,  in  day  so  white, 

Your  mother  shunned  that  very  dark 
And  sought  like  you  to  sleep  in  light. 

’Twas  there  upon  that  battered  stool, 

Her  face  enframed  in  darkest  mist, 

That  Love  first  spake,  in  accents  shy, 

And  lovers’  lips  first  met  and  kissed. 

And  on  those  stairs  that  yonder  fall 
Many  a  time  she  lightly  tread 
Till  you  were  sent  to  take  her  place 
And  let  her  rest  among  the  dead. 

Wm.  A.  Consodine,  ’26. 


^bbbbibbbm 


The  New  Year  Boston  College  begins  its  sixty-first  year  with  one  of  the  largest 
enrollments  in  its  history.  A  consistently  steady  growth  has  marked  its  career.  It 
outgrew  its  original  quarters  on  James  St.  within  fifty  years  and  has  in  the  past 
decade  so  increased  in  the  numbers  of  students  and  courses  that  it  was  deemed 
necessary  to  open  a  new  Science  Building  for  classes  this  Fall.  This  growth  is  due 
primarily  to  the  Faculty,  whose  unselfish  work  has  made  our  present  Boston 
College  possible:  then  to  the  Alumni,  the  guardian  of  true  Boston  College  ideals. 
Yet  as  the  chain  connecting  the  Faculty,  the  alumni  and  the  students  is  only  as 
strong  as  each  individual  link,  these  ideals  can  only  be  fostered  and  spread  by 
constant  communication  between  these  groups. 

The  Alumni  Department  of  the  Stylus  is  the  medium  of  communication  be¬ 
tween  the  Faculty,  the  Alumni  and  the  students.  It  is  a  source  of  comfort  to 
the  Faculty  to  see  in  what  capacities  their  former  students  now  labor,  a  pleasure  to 
the  Alumni  to  see  recorded  the  successful  doings  of  their  fellows  and  of  inspira¬ 
tion  to  the  student  body,  soon  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  their  seniors.  It  is 
for  this  reason  that  the  Alumni  should  keep  in  touch  with  the  Stylus  and  through 
the  Stylus  with  their  other  friends  of  Boston  College. 

’72  James  R.  Murphy,  oldest  graduate  of  the  College,  has  retired  from  Law  and 
is  living  in  Brookline.  Mr.  Murphy  was  formerly  a  college  professor  and  at 
one  time  Corporation  Counsel  of  the  City  of  Boston.  Although  our  oldest 
graduate,  Mr.  Murphy  still  preserves  an  intense  interest  in  Boston  College  affairs. 

’81  His  Eminence  Cardinal  O’Connell,  the  greatest  living  Alumnus  of  the  College, 
recently  represented  Pope  Pius  XI  at  Holy  Name  Convention  at  Washington, 
D.  C.  His  Eminence  is  the  first  American  ever  to  have  received  this  honor  in  the 
history  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  America. 

’90  Joseph  H.  Willis  is  again  teaching  the  rudiments  of  a  classical  education 
at  B.  C.  High.  Mr.  Willis  has  had  a  long  and  brilliant  career  as  an  educator 
at  the  High  School. 

’94  Daniel  L.  Healey,  in  a  three-fold  capacity,  has  brought  renown  to  Boston 
College.  Dr.  Healey  is  now  Chief  of  Staff  at  the  Framingham  Hospital, 
school  physician  and  a  member  of  the  faculty  at  the  Nurses  Training  School. 

’97  Arthur  W.  Dolan,  made  a  Judge  of  the  Probate  Court  last  Spring,  has  re¬ 
ceived  an  additional  honor.  Mr.  Dolan  is  one  of  the  committee  to  make 
arrangements  for  the  Tercentennial  Celebration  in  1930. 
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’99  Two  members  of  the  Silver  Jubilee  Class,  Rev.  Edmund  D.  Daly  of  Jamaica 
Plain  and  John  B.  Doyle,  prominent  New  York  attorney,  renewed  acquaint¬ 
anceship  recently  in  New  York.  Father  Daly  was  returning  from  the  Holy  Name 
Convention  in  Washington,  where  he  headed  the  Church  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament 
contingent. 

’01  Fr.  Vincent  S.  McDonough,  S.  J.,  Director  of  Athletics  at  Georgetown,  is 
one  member  of  the  Alumni  who  is  whole-heartedly  for  B.  C.  now  that 
Georgetown  and  his  Alma  Mater  are  not  due  to  clash. 

’06  Fr.  Neil  Cronin  of  the  Cathedral  of  the  Holy  Cross  was  particularly  glad 
to  welcome  his  brother  to  Boston  College  in  the  new  Faculty  changes.  Fr. 
Cronin,  S.  J.,  will  take  the  place  of  Fr.  O’Brien,  S.  J.,  who  left  recently  for  the 
Philippines. 

’13  The  marriage  of  Miss  Gene  Cowles  to  Edward  G.  Connelly  was  celebrated 
on  Tuesday,  September  16th.  The  couple  will  reside  at  3SOS  Rochambeau 
Ave.,  New  York  City. 

’14  Ed  Fitzgerald  is  now  one  of  the  business  heads  of  the  Hearst  Syndicate 
Service.  Ed  has  charge  of  the  new  “WHERE  TO  BUY  SERVICE  of  the 
Boston  Advertiser  and  is  located  at  100  Summer  St.,  City. 

’16  Jim  O’Brien  of  Jamaica  Plain  is  one  of  the  instructors  at  the  Continuation 
School. 

Joe  Scolponeti  is  now  practising  law  in  the  fair  city  of  Waltham  and  is 
rapidly  progressing  in  his  profession. 

Joe  Sheehan  is  the  District  Manager  of  the  Halsey  Stuart  Investment  Co.  at 
Worcester. 

Joe  McOwen  was  the  only  member  of  ’16  to  join  the  ranks  of  the  benedicts 
during  the  past  summer.  Joe  is  married  to  Miss  Cochran  of  Borchest.  He  is 
associated  with  McDevitt  National  Advertising  Co.  of  Chicago. 

’17  It  is  not  unusual  to  see  P.  Nicholas  Petrocelli  introduced  at  the  various 
banquets  and  Conventions  in  Boston  as  the  representative  of  His  Honor 
the  Mayor.  Mr.  Petrocelli  is  Asst.  Corporation  Counsel  of  the  City  of  Boston. 

’18  Myles  Connolly,  a  former  Stylus  Editor,  has  embarked  on  a  new  literary 
venture.  Myles  and  J.  B.  Donahue,  ’21,  are  the  new  editors  of  Columbia, 
the  Knights  of  Columbus  magazine.  J.  B.  is  a  former  Heights  Editor-in-chief. 

Several  of  Benny  Murray’s  proteges  are  now  at  the  Heights,  striving  to  out¬ 
do  their  mentor’s  athletic  record.  Benny  is  coach  of  Norwood  High  and  has 
turned  out  star  teams  there  in  all  sports. 

Tom  Reynolds,  so  it  is  reported,  is  due  for  an  appointment  as  Special 
Counsellor  in  the  Department  of  Justice.  Tom  graduated  from  Georgetown  last 
June,  the  ranking  student  and  also  Commencement  Day  Orator.  More  honors 
for  B.  C.  and  at  the  same  time  for  Tom. 

Harold  Anderson  is  now  in  the  newspaper  game  with  the  Boston  Telegram. 
Bill  Dempsey,  although  in  business,  cannot  break  his  athletic  connections 
entirely.  Bill  is  aiding  Coach  Batchelder  of  Malden  High.  Dimo  was  the  captain 
and  star  outfielder  of  the  Reading  Twi  team  this  past  summer. 
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“Dutch”  Grimm  is  already  in  uniform  as  one  Uncle  Sam’s  future  Pershings. 
Dutch  graduated  from  West  Point  last  June. 

Joe  Mulligan  is  now  associated  with  the  O’Malley  Advertising  and  Sales 
Agency. 

Joe  White,  B.  C.’s  old  star  quarterback,  headed  the  Democratic  ticket  on 
the  primaries  in  Ward  22.  Joe  stands  a  good  chance  of  coming  through  in  the 
election  in  November. 

’21  Charley  Coyle  is  on  his  way  to  that  first  million  as  a  senior  member  of 
Coyle  and  Burke  (Real  Estate)  of  Providence,  R.  I. 

Eddie  Drohan  has  joined  the  news  staff  of  the  Boston  Post. 

Jimmy  Fitzpatrick  is  having  pretty  good  luck  in  Maine,  coaching  the  Port¬ 
land  High  School  eleven. 

Frank  Morrisey  is  now  coaching  the  Canisius  varsity  eleven  because  of  Luke 
Urban’s  rather  serious  injury  in  the  baseball  season.  Urban  was  hurt  while 
playing  for  the  Columbus  American  Association  team. 

Joe  Pate  is  a  new  Manager  of  Gordon’s  Olympia  Theatre  in  New  Haven. 
Harold  Sullivan,  an  embryo  lawyer,  was  recently  married  to  the  daughter  of 
ex-Lieut  Governor  Barry.  No  one  knew  anything  about  it  except  Harold,  the 
girl,  and  her  father  for  quite  some  time. 

’22  Seventy-five  members  of  “the  greatest  class  ever”  recently  met  at  the  home 
of  Pres.  Jim  Doyle  in  No.  Weymouth  to  honor  Jim  Fahey  and  Tom  Ray. 
Jim  will  continue  his  studies  for  the  priesthood  in  Rome,  while  Tom  goes  to 
Maryknoll,  N.  Y.  to  join  the  small  band  of  foreign  missionaries. 

Leo  Flynn  intends  to  enter  St.  John’s  Seminary  this  year. 

A1  Chapman  passed  the  bar  examinations  and  will  be  admitted  this  month. 
A1  now  intends  to  take  up  medicine.  That  will  make  three  professions,  teaching 
and  law  being  the  other  two. 

Art  Tierney  is  now  studying  medicine  at  Tufts. 

Bill  Torphy,  Frank  Daly,  and  Henry  E.  Foley  are  due  to  graduate  from 
Harvard  Law  School  this  year.  As  usual  Henry  is  right  up  at  the  top  in  marks. 

“Chick”  Evans  is  making  Chemistry  tougher  or  easier  as  you  like  it,  in  the 
new  Science  Building  for  the  Classes  of  1927  and  1928. 

Dennis  A.  McCarthy,  an  honorary  member  of  1922,  will  soon  start  on  his 
annual  lecture  tour. 

’23  Tom  Cannon  is  still  at  Filene’s. 

Tony  Comerford  was  reported  to  have  secured  an  appointment  as  a  Marine 
Coach  also  as  a  Worcester  High  School  mentor.  Take  your  pick,  Tony,  and  the 
best  of  luck. 

Ned  Dullea  will  probably  be  seen  in  the  middle  of  the  Pere  Marquette  line 
again  this  fall. 

Jack  Heaphy  and  Bill  Kelleher  are  in  the  coaching  game,  Jack  at  B.  C.  High 
and  Bill  at  Rindge  Tech.  Both  are  producing  good  teams. 

A1  Lashway  is  serving  them  up  as  manager  of  Gordon’s  Capital  Theatre. 
Myles  McSweeney  and  John  Brennan,  ’24,  are  now  with  the  Boston  Telegram. 
Bill  Nolan,  former  track  star,  is  now  resident  representative  of  the  American 
Tobacco  Products  Co.  in  China. 
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’24  Gene  Campbell,  a  center  on  Hiker  Joy’s  All  Americans,  is  at  the  N.  E. 

Telephone  and  Telegraph  Co.  School  for  College  men. 

Charles  Dee  has  been  sent  by  the  Bishop  of  Syracuse  to  the  American  College 
in  Rome  to  complete  his  studies  for  the  priesthood.  Charles  Foley  and  John 
Mullin  will  also  study  in  Rome. 

Frank  Wilson  certainly  showed  his  speed  with  the  Braves  during  the  past 
season.  No  one  covered  more  territory  ip  either  center  or  left  than  the  Waltham 
star. 

“Doc”  Breen  of  Lowell  has  left  for  St.  Louis  University,  where  he  will  study 
at  the  Medical  College. 

John  Keefe  has  enrolled  at  Yale  Law. 

Paul  Wenners  is  now  a  teacher  at  B.  C.  High. 

Tom  Mansfield  is  studying  medicine  at  the  Boston  University  School. 

John  A.  Shea  is  reported  to  be  teaching  at  Framingham  High  School. 

John  Monahan,  Jack  Barry  and  Jim  Kelleher  toured  England,  Ireland  and 
France  during  the  past  summer  via  a  cattle  boat  and  the  Aquitania. 

Among  the  ’24  boys  who  have  entered  St.  John’s  Seminary  are  John  Monahan, 
George  Dowd,  Jack  Barry,  Frank  Bransfield  and  Ed  McKenna. 

William  Consodine,  ’26. 


AN  OPEN  LETTER  TO  FRESHMEN 
Dear  Bro.  Freshman: — 

You  have  entered  the  portals  of  Boston  College  and  taken  your  stand  among 
B.  C.  men.  We,  the  upperclassmen,  greet  you  and  welcome  you.  We  invite  you 
to  become  one  of  us  in  thought,  word  and  deed  and  exhort  you  at  all  times  to  be 
loyal  to  Alma  Mater. 

During  your  first  days  amongst  us,  you  have  seen  many  advices  and  rules 
for  Freshmen.  Separate,  I  beg  of  you,  the  chaff  from  the  wheat  and  gather  up 
the  wheat  and  carry  it  to  the  storehouse  of  your  mind. 

Some  fellows  come  to  college  to  get  out  of  all  they  can,  others  come  to  get 

out  of  it  all  they  can.  Be  one  of  the  latter  class  and  remember  the  various 

college  activities.  You  get  almost  as  much  from  the  extra-curricular  activities 
as  you  do  from  scheduled  studies.  This  includes  athletics,  literary  pursuits,  de¬ 
bating,  dramatics,  the  glee  club  and  any  other  activity  which  might  arise  during 
your  college  career.  In  them  you  will  have  a  splendid  opportunity  for  “finding 
yourself.”  When  you  have  chosen  those  for  which  you  are  best  fitted  enter  into 
them  with  vigor  and  enthusiasm  and  you  will  find  that  each  succeeding  year  will 
open  up  new  avenues  of  interest  for  you.  There,  too,  you  will  make  friends 
who  will  be  true  when  your  college  days  are  but  memories. 

Remember,  we  are  your  “big  brothers.”  We  offer  you  not  only  a  “glad 
hand”  but  a  helping  hand  as  well.  The  door  to  the  Stylus  office  will  always 

be  opened  to  you;  come  in  and  get  acquainted.  Let’s  pull  together. 

Sincerely, 

Boston  College  Stylus. 

The  Return  There  is  no  day  in  the  year  when  the  sky  is  ever  clearer,  the  sun 
is  ever  brighter,  when  our  step  is  ever  lighter  than  that  September 
morning  when  we  come  back  to  Alma  Mater.  When  we  get  our  first  glimpse  of 
the  Towers,  there  is  something  down  deep  within  us  that  gives  a  little  start.  We 
hurry  along  and  note  the  new  coat  of  paint  of  the  Philomatheia  Clubhouse  it 
hardly  seems  possible  that  the  newly  graded  slope  from  St.  Mary’s  Hall  could  be 
so  quickly  covered  with  healthy  grass — the  lawns  and  flower-beds  have  been  re¬ 
vived  and  have  shaken  off  their  thick  coats  of  dust  that  they  gathered  from  the 
innumerable  dump-carts  during  the  excavation  for  the  Library  Building.  We  find 
workmen  busy  completing  the  interior  of  the  Science  Building  and  inside  Recitation 
Hall  we  are  just  “getting  our  bearings”  on  the  changes  there. 

Growth  Boston  College  now  has  a  student  enrollment  of  1031,  the  entering 
Freshman  class  totaling  320.  Accommodation  was  made  possible  by 
the  completion  of  the  Science  Building.  The  foundations  have  been  laid  for  the 
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Library  and  the  corner  stone  laid  by  His  Eminence  William  Cardinal  O’Connell 
on  June  19th  at  the  close  of  the  Commencement  Exercises.  Some  of  the  college 
activities  have  expanded  to  such  an  extent  as  to  necessitate  their  moving  into 
larger  quarters. 


IN  MEMORIAM 

Sincerely  we  extend  the  sympathy  of  the  student  body  to: 

MR.  AND  MRS.  M.  F.  GALLAGHER 
on  the  death  of  their  son 
JOHN  F.  GALLAGHER,  ’27 

MRS.  ALICE  M.  MARTIN 
on  the  death  of  her  son 
EDWARD  P.  MARTIN,  ’27 

MR.  AND  MRS.  PATRICK  MINEHAN 
on  the  death  of  their  son 
P.  JOSEPH  MINEHAN,  ’27 

BERNARD  J.  BRAUDIS,  ’26 
on  the  death  of  his  father 

Requiescant  in  Pace 


Faculty  Changes  Among  the  faculty  there  are  a  few  familiar  faces  for  which 

we  look  in  vain;  friends  whom  I  hope  we  have  not  lost, 
but  who  are  gone  from  us.  Rev.  Richard  E.  O’Brien,  S.  J.,  has  been  transferred 
to  the  Phillipine  Islands.  Rev.  George  T.  Eberle,  S.  J.,  who  left  for  the  Phil¬ 
ippines  in  June,  has  returned  to  the  States  and  is  now  teaching  at  Loyola  College, 
Baltimore.  Rev.  Neil  L.  Bulman,  S.  J.,  has  gone  to  Ireland  for  his  tertianship 
and  for  the  same  purpose  Rev.  James  M.  Leavey,  S.  J.,  has  gone  to  Belgium.  Rev. 
Edward  P.  Sweeney,  S.  J.,  has  been  assigned  to  the  Jesuit  Mission  Band.  Mr. 
Robert  A.  Dyson,  S.  J.,  is  at  Naples,  Italy  and  Mr.  James  L.  Brennan,  S.  J.,  is  at 
Woodstock  pursuing  theological  studies.  May  you  have  much  happiness  and 
success  in  your  new  undertakings. 
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With  great  pleasure  we  welcome  our  new  professors :  Rev.  Francis  J.  Driscoll, 
S.  J.,  returns  to  Boston  College  as  the  head  of  the  Department  of  Economics; 
Rev.  James  G.  Keyes,  S.  J.,  also  a  former  professor  at  Boston  College,  comes  to 
the  Department  of  Philosophy  as  professor  of  Junior;  Rev.  Paul  de  Mangeleere, 
S.  J.,  heads  the  Department  of  Romance  Languages.  Rev.  William  F.  McHale, 
S.  J.,  of  the  Class  of  ’10  and  Mr.  Joseph  M.  F.  Marique,  S.  J.,  are  the  new 
professors  of  Sophomore.  Rev.  Daniel  I.  Cronin,  S.  J.,  Rev.  Robert  H.  Johnson, 
S.  J.,  Mr.  Clarence  E.  Sloane,  S.  J.,  and  Mr.  John  H.  V.  McGrath,  A.  B.,  A.  M., 
come  to  us  as  professors  of  Freshman.  Mr.  Evan  C.  Dubois,  S.  J.,  is  assistant 
in  Biology.  Mr.  Marique,  S.  J.,  has  been  appointed  moderator  of  the  “Stylus”; 
Mr.  Sloane,  S.  J.,  is  in  charge  of  the  Musical  Clubs  and  Mr.  Dubois,  S.  J.,  of  the 
Brosnahan  Debating  Society.  We  hope  you  will  enjoy  your  stay  with  us  and 
obtain  a  full  measure  of  success  in  your  work. 

Classes  Very  noticeably  the  Senior  Class  has  set  the  example  of  getting  down 
to  work  from  the  very  start.  Assembly  Hall  each  morning  has  been  an 
inspiration  to  the  student  walking  through  the  halls  of  Alma  Mater.  Juniors  are 
becoming  more  familiar  each  day  with  the  Science  Building  where  they  have  the 
majority  of  their  classes,  while  the  Sophomores  have  taken  over  the  entire  second 
floor  of  Recitation  Hall. 

College  Activities  Each  college  activity  over  which  Seniors  preside  is  in  full 

• 

working  order,  with  plans  for  the  coming  year  made  far 
ahead.  However,  at  the  time  of  going  to  press,  neither  of  the  Debating  Societies, 
the  Musicals  Clubs,  nor  the  Radio  Club  have  met  to  resume  their  activities.  Like¬ 
wise,  none  of  the  classes  have  as  yet  announced  their  plans  for  the  coming  months. 

Lunch  Room  We  find  that  Mr.  C.  H.  Osgood,  in  his  plans  to  better  accommo¬ 
date  the  students,  has  added  several  new  features  in  the  college 
Lunch  Room.  Besides  an  improved  restaurant  on  the  south  side,  across  the 
rotunda  he  has  opened  a  lunch  room  in  the  quarters  left  vacant  by  the  removal 
of  the  laboratory  and  the  transfer  of  the  Freshman  classroom.  These  are  much 
needed  improvements  which  we  are  glad  to  see  acted  upon. 

T.  Everett  McPeake,  ’26. 
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Another  football  season,  under  the  tutelage  of  Major  Cavanaugh,  started  at 
Alumni  Field,  on  Tuesday,  Sept.  2.  A  large  squad,  made  up  of  both  tried  and 
true  veterans  and  new  men,  who  are  entering  the  college  through  the  medium  of 
the  1928  class,  was  on  hand  for  the  first  practice  session.  Coach  Cavanaugh  took 
charge  of  the  squad  after  the  men  had  been  greeted  by  Assistant  Coach  Hiker  Joy 
and  Captain  Joe  Kozlowsky. 

Practically  a  veteran  eleven  of  regulars,  with  plenty  of  letter  men  in  reserve, 
can  be  depended  on  to  bring  Boston  College  to  the  fore  in  the  gridiron  game  again 
this  fall. 

Grattan  O’Connell  at  right  end  is  a  regular  of  the  past  two  seasons  and  will 
probably  be  in  that  position  again.  O’Connell  reported  in  perfect  condition,  after 
a  summer  spent  as  a  life  saver  at  a  Connecticut  beach.  At  the  other  end,  Eddie 
Harrison  is  the  likely  selection  for  the  berth.  Eddie  alternated  with  Ray  Duffey  in 
1923,  and  is  big  enough  to  take  care  of  a  regular  assignment  this  fall.  Frank 
Sullivan,  a  letter  man,  is  also  back. 

Captain  Joe  Kozlowsky  and  Jack  Donahue  are  the  returning  veterans  at  the 
tackle  positions.  There  was  a  little  doubt  during  the  summer  as  to  Captain  Joe’s 
condition,  but  the  Cambridge  linesman  reported  in  first  class  shape,  with  several 
additional  pounds  to  bolster  the  line  with.  Donahue  spent  the  summer  as  an 
official  at  Paragon  Park,  Nantasket,  and  was  well  over  two  hundred  when 

he  showed  up  at  the  Heights  for  practice. 

Joe  Aleckna  of  Dorchester,  Tom  O’Brien  from  Waterville,  Me.  and  Lem 
Dunbar  from  Dedham  were  three  other  letter  tackle  aspirants,  who  also  reported 
during  the  first  week  of  practice. 

Art  McManus  and  Frank  Elberry  were  the  guards  who  played  in  the  regular 
lineup  in  1923  and  were  on  deck  for  the  Major’s  opening  classes.  Both  boys  are 
heavy  enough  to  take  their  places  in  the  line  again  and  should  help  out  con¬ 
siderably.  Jack  Keahane,  who  made  his  “B”  as  a  guard  and  tackle  in  1922,  is 
prepared  to  give  a  battle  to  both  McManus  and  Elberry. 

Bill  Doyle,  playing  his  last  season  for  Boston  College,  and  Phil  Larkin,  the 
Lynn  boy  who  made  his  letter  last  fall  as  an  alternate  to  Doyle,  are  again 
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fighting  for  the  pivot  position.  It  is  likely  that  one  of  these  two  husky  centers 
will  be  shifted  to  guard,  in  some  of  the  games  this  fall. 

Two  star  grid  men  are  back  at  the  quarterback  position  and  that  assures 
Coach  Cavanaugh  of  some  real  signal  calling  again.  Joe  McKenney,  one  of  the 
stars  in  the  last  Holy  Cross-Boston  College  conflict,  is  the  first  of  the  two 
quarters,  while  Jack  McNamara  will  aid  Joe  at  the  position  as  capably  as  he  did 
last  fall. 

Jack  received  an  ankle  injury  during  the  third  week  of  scrimmage  that  will 
put  him  on  the  bench  for  the  opening  few  games,  including  the  big  game  with 
Syracuse  in  New  York.  Jack’s  injury  gives  a  chance  to  two  other  quarterbacks  to 
make  their  letters.  Frank  Clobert,  former  Dean  star,  and  Billy  Crean,  signal 
caller  at  Peabody  High  in  1920,  are  now  fighting  for  the  chance  to  relieve  Joe 
McKenney,  until  Jack  returns. 

Harold  Ward  and  Bill  Cronin  are  the  halfbacks  who  have  returned,  while 
Chuck  Darling  will  play  behind  these  boys  and  do  the  punting.  Cronin  is  playing 
the  best  game  of  his  college  career,  in  the  scrimmages  at  the  Heights  and  ought  to 
have  a  great  season.  Ward  is  still  the  same  old  line  plunger  while  Chuck  can 
cope  with  the  best  in  the  country  and  has  bright  prospects  of  making  the  All 
American  eleven  again  this  year. 

Owen  Murphy  and  Jack  Cronin  are  the  other  returning  letter  men  in  the 
backfield  and  both  will  make  bids  for  regular  berths.  Jack  and  Owen  are  both 
punters  extraordinary  and  will  see  plenty  of  action  again  in  the  alternate  backfield 
that  Cav  intends  to  use  in  the  big  games. 

McNamara  will  be  at  quarter  in  this  backfield  aggregation,  with  Owen  Murphy 
and  Jack  Cronin  at  the  halves  and  either  Fred  McMennimen  or  Joe  Fitzgerald, 
both  from  Jack  Heaphy’s  B.  C.  High  team,  at  the  fullback  position. 

Many  of  the  new  men  have  splendid  chances  to  break  in  during  their  first 
year  at  the  Heights  and  secure  the  much  coveted  “B.”  Bud  Dower  from  Norwood 
High,  A1  Dumas  from  Natick  and  Marty  Whelan  from  Commerce  and  B.  C.  High 
are  the  likely  looking  prospects  for  end  position. 

Mike  Durant,  from  Boston  English  High  and  St.  Anselm’s  Prep.,  and  Dick 
Hardy,  a  star  linesman  from  Oak  Park  High  School,  Chicago,  and  Loyola  Prep,  are 
the  new  tackles,  while  Babe  Calnan  from  South  Boston  High  and  Dan  Murphy 
from  Natick  look  good  at  the  guard  positions. 

Mason  from  Everett  High  and  Martin  from  Providence  are  two  of  the  best 
yearling  centers  that  B.  C.  has  had  in  a  long  time. 

In  addition  to  Joe  Fitzgerald  and  Fred  McMennimen  in  the  backfield,  the 
freshman  class  also  has  Fred  Moncewicz  from  Brockton  High,  Bill  Walsh  from 
Lewiston  High,  Fahey,  ex-captain  of  B.  C.  High,  and  Smokey  Kelleher,  old 
Cambridge  Latin  and  Hebron  Academy  athletic  star. 

Freshman  football  has  been  inaugurated  at  the  Heights  on  a  larger  scale  than 
ever,  this  year  and  it  looks  as  if  it  will  increase  in  importance  as  the  years  go  on. 
Two  games  have  already  been  scheduled,  the  first  with  Dean  Academy,  on  Oct.  4 
and  the  other  with  St.  Anselm’s  Prep.,  a  week  later.  Both  games  will  be  played 
at  Alumni  Field,  Newton.  Hiker  Joy  will  probably  help  the  1928  men  out  with  a 
little  coaching  before  their  games. 

As  the  college  increases  in  size  and  the  football  squad  grows  larger,  it  becomes 
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necessary  to  increase  the  coaching  staff.  Harry  McDevitt,  who  aided  Major 
Cavanaugh  in  the  back  field  in  the  1921-1922-1923  campaigns,  has  been  signed  as 
an  additional  coach  for  this  year.  McDevitt  once  played  quarterback  on  a 
Cavanaugh  coached  eleven  at  Dartmouth  and  so  is  well  grounded  in  the  Major’s 
football  system. 

The  appointment  of  Jack  Slattery  to  succeed  Olaf  Henriksen  as  baseball  coach 
at  the  Heights  was  received  with  joy  by  both  Alumni  and  Students.  Jack  will 
have  plenty  of  material  at  the  Heights  and  a  free  rein  in  his  coaching.  “Thinking” 
baseball  is  something  that  used  to  be  a  rarity  at  Alumni  Field,  but  we  will  prob¬ 
ably  see  some  of  it  this  spring.  Slattery  formerly  coached  at  Tufts  College  and 
Harvard,  from  whence  he  comes  to  the  Heights. 

Only  one  Boston  College  man  made  the  United  States  Olympic  team.  He  was 
George  Lermond  of  the  Junior  Class.  George  failed  to  place  in  the  big  games, 
but  only  after  a  hard  fight.  Lermond  recently  won  the  National  Junior  A.  A.  U. 
title  in  the  five-mile  event. 

Michael  J.  Rocke,  ’25. 
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